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The painted potsherds to which I would call attention, belong to 
the collection recently sent to the Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania by the " Egypt Exploration Fund/' and form a part of the 
discoveries made by Mr. William M. Flinders-Petrie, on the ancient 
sites of Daphnse and Naukratis in the Delta. 

The geographical position of these sites, and the period of history 
to which they belong — /.^., a period full of commercial activity, and 
of brisk intercourse between the Mediterranean peoples and the civil- 
ized nations of Western Asia and Northern Africa, who one and all 
contributed their share to the development of Greek thought, make these 
potsherds particularly valuable for the purpose of tracing the gradual 
evolution of certain artistic forms which have become familiar in dec- 
orative art. And the fact that those in charge of the excavations, 
keenly appreciating the requirements of modern science, spared no 
pains to establish the historical stratum and the exact surroundings 
of every fragment discovered by them, has added the greatest possible 
value to the "finds.** Moreover, by means of the published reports 
of the explorers, we not only possess all the necessary data concerning 
the specimens obtained by us, but we are able to trace the companion 



tds which have found their way into other museums, so that, although 
our own series may be incomplete, we o ften can, for the purpose of study, 
supply its deficiencies by means of the published plates.' 

The Huma!J-Headed Bird. 

For instance, among the number of smaller pieces sent to the Mu- 

seum of the University are two fragments of a vase of red-glaze incised 




^\ 



of the University of Pennsylvania. 



painted ware (fig. 19), found at Tel-Defenneh — (N, E, Delta), which 
upon referring to plate xxxi, fig. 4, of Mr. Petrie's work upon that 
site, may be seen to represent the head and tail of the human-headed 
bird later known in Greek art as a Harpy (fig. 20). [The wings and 
middle portion of the body are missing in our specimen, although 



Fig. 20, Potsh* 




', Potsherd from DaphiKC, W. SI. FlindeR-Petrie, T:iiih IT, p 



sufficient traceof the former remains to indicate that, in their form, they 
were similar to those in the published specimens, in which the head is 
wanting. Comparing the two, we have the complete bird.] 

It is worthy of remark that a variation of this form is found on a 
fine CEnochoS from Kamiros (Rhodes^, in the British Museum. The 



attitude and the body and tail are very similar to those in our exam- 
ple, but the wings are spread out instead of being held up erect. ' 




The older and common Egyptian form of this fanciful creation is 
herewith given (fig. 21). Thus it was that the Egyptians portrayed 
the soul which they call " Bat." It is sometimes depicted with out- 




stretched wings, fluttering over the mummy, holding in its hand the 
emblem of life — /'. e., the Cross — or presenting to it both the Cross 

' A. S. Murray, Hiindiooi of Grnk Archieology, p, 62. 



and the Sail, which was the hieroglyph for breath ' (fig. 22), Another 
form shows it standing by the side of a coffin, with raised hands, in an 
attitude of invocation.' Another still (fig. 23), under the sycamore 
tree, receiving from the mother-goddess the waters of life.' 




Fig. sj. From Sit G. Wilkinson's Manners and Ciisi 
III, p. 64. 

Among people of primitive culture, the notion that birds are trans- 
formed disembodied spirits seems to be a common one. Night birds, 
such as bats and owls, who haunt caves and are found living where 
the remains of the dead have been deposited, arc particularly so 
regarded.' Many examples might be furnished of such ideas being 
prevalent not only among modern races in a low stage of intellect- 
ual development,' but among the nations of antiquity, 

' Wilkinson's Manners and Customs of the Ancimt Egyptians, Vol. Ill, p. 158. 
New Ed. 

' Gazette des Beaux Arts. Reproduced by E. Soldi in Les Arts Mhonniis, p. 



^IVitiiiisim, loc. cit.. Ill, pp. 64 and I19, 

' H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 1865, p, 329. 

'Among the indigenous races of America the noliontl 



t associates nighl birds » 



The Rig Veda (I, 165, 4) directs the worshipper to curse death and 
the God of the dead, when the owl emits her dismal cry ; and this 

death, and sees even in ordinary birds, spirits of the departed, is a very general one. 
The owl was regarded by the Aztecs, the Quiches, the Mayas, the Peruvians, the 
Araucanians, and the Algonquins as sacred to the Lord of Death, whose messenger it 
was. (D. G. Brinton's Myths of the New World, p. 106. Among the Quiches, not 
only were owls looked upon as departed spirits, but they were supposed to take part 
in the affairs of men. {Ibid., p. 64.) 

The Dakota children have a " Ghost-game " which betrays the light in which the 
owl is regarded among their people. One of them erects a hut outside the village, 
and at night comes hooting like an owl and scratching on the outside of the tent. 
(J. Owen Dorsey, Am. Anthrop,y October 1st, 1891, p. 330.) 

The Aztecs thought that the spirits of all good people as a reward became em- 
bodied in birds, and the Powhatans believed that the souls of princes passed into birds. 
(D. G. Brinton's loc, cit.^ p. 102.) 

In Iroquois mythology a small bird (Saxonis fusca) is supposed to have come from 
a himian pair changed by the Creator, who doomed them to inhabit caves, ruins, and 
such places. (J. N. B. Hewitt, Am. Anthrop.y January 1st, 1892, p. 36.) Moreover, 
when a man died they set off a bird who was supposed to carry off with it the spirit 
of the dead. (Schoolcraft, 113 ; Comp. E. B. Tylor, Prim. Cult., II, 9. 

In Tierra del Fuego the souls of the dead are supposed to enter the bodies of 
ducks, and after some English travelers had been out duck-shooting, the natives tried 
to placate the spirits by blowing. (A. R^ville, Religions des Peuples non civilises, 

II, P- 399.) 
The Abipones also think that the soul flies off under the shape of a duck. [Ibid., 

1, 386.) 

The Hurons and the Mandans looked upon doves as spirits of the departed. (D. 
G. Brinton, loc. cit., p. 107, quoting Rela. de la Nelle, France, An., 1636, Chap. IX), 
and ace. to Coreal Voy. aux Indes Occ. II, p. 132, quoted also by D. G. Brinton, 
loc. cit., p. 254.) The inhabitants of Popoyan would not kill doves because they 
believed them to be animated by the souls of the departed. 

Similar ideas are found in other parts of the world. For instance, the Orang Kou- 
bous of Sumatra, believe that the departed spirit flies above the soul where the body 
rests {Bulletin de la Soc, d^Anthrop., Jan., Feb., 189 1, p. 32), and in the 
Philippines bats are treated with respect by the natives for similar reasons. (See 
H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 1885, p. 330.) The same author quoting 
M. Caussin de Perceval says that the Arabs believed that " when the soul left the 
body it flew away in the form of a bird which they called Hima or Sada (a sort of 
owl), and did not cease flying around the tomb crying pitifully." 

Mr. Codrington, Jourti. of the Anthrop. Inst. X, 261, tells of a woman from the 
Banks Islands who, knowing a neighbor at the point of death, heard a fluttering 
in her house just as the cries outside showed her that the man had died. She 
caught the flying creature and ran with it to her neighbor's, crying that she had caught 
the " atai" (spirit, personality) and opened her hand over the corpse's mouth, of course 
with no result. Other similar beliefs exist among the Samoans. (See H. Spencer, 
loc. cit,, p. 796.) 

To this day in the folk lore of France relating to the legends connected with the 
night-hunt, the Souls of the Dead are often alluded to as doves who, pursued by 



bird was brought into close relation by the Hindus with the God 
Yama who ruled the underworld. The crow was also closely con- 
nected by them with the shades of the departed, and when funereal 
offerings were given to the crows, souls were supposed to pass into a 
better world. ^ 

In the Odyssey ' the spirits of the dead are said to '* twitter like 
bats and scream like frightened birds,*' and the Hebrew soothsayers, 
when consulting the shades of departed ancestors, are represented by 
Isaiah as chirping like birds.' 

A survival of the idea may be detected in the widespread, unreason- 
ing and superstitious dread inspired by bats, and even owls, among cul- 
tivated people of our own day. Indeed, I have known the feeling to 
be extended to the accidental visit of ordinary birds by some persons 
who look upon such an occurrence as an omen of death. And the 
numerous legends connected with vampires have a similar origin in the 
past. 

In the Chaldsean story of Ishtar, she is represented as threatening 
that, unless she be admitted to the realm of the dead, she will let them 
out to devour the living.* But although the ancient Babylonians con- 
ceived the soul after death as " clad like birds in a garment of feath- 

Satan, only find rest under the protection of the Cross. (See Les Acousmates et les 
Chasses fantasiiques, by E. Henry Carnoy, Rev. de P Histoire des Relig.^ IX, 375-) 

In the Chron. of the Beatified Anthony^ quoted by Gubematis {Zoological 
Mythol.y II, 254), fetid black pools are described in Regione puteolorum in Apulia^ 
whence the souls arise in the forms of monstrous birds, in the evening hours of the 
Sabbath, and wander till, in the morning, an enormous crow compels them to submerge 
themselves and to disappear. 

In Hungary, as indeed in many other countries, the owl is the bird of death and its 
cry a bad omen. (Comp. Gubernatis loc. cit.y where many such superstitions are 
mentioned as exisiing among Aryan peoples.) 

^Gubematis, Zoological MythoL^ II, 254. 

^ Odyssey y xxiv, 5-10. 

^ Isaiah viii, 9. " And when they say unto you inquire of the spirits " (the word is 
based upon the meaning of ancestors) " and of the soothsayers " (literally : those who 
know) " who chirp and who murmur — should not a nation inquire of its God through 
the living, the dead?" I am indebted to Dr. Morris Jastrow for the above analysis 
of this interesting passage. 

Among the Polynesians there is a widespread notion that ghosts have a chirping, 
whistling voice. In the Tonga Islands it was forbidden to whistle because it was tan- 
tamount to imitating the voice of the gods. (Albert R6ville, loc. cit.y II, 96.) 

* Sayce, Hibbert LectureSy page 146, says " under the shape of vampires." M6nant, 
Recherches sur la glyptique orientaUy p. 177, says under the shape " of wolves." 
It is curious to find this passage giving rise to these two interpretations — when, as a 
matter of fact, the notion which inspired it has given birth to the two conceptions of 
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ers ;** ^ or ** Like birds clothed with wings," ^ I am unaware of their 
having originally used this form to illustrate the notion in art.' It is 
in Egypt that we first find the soul-bird represented in a visible shape, 
and we may therefore consider the Nile Valley to be its birthplace as 
an artistic form. 



the ** vampire " and the " Loup-garou " or were- wolf, both weird embodiments of the 
disincamate human spirit, regarded as preying upon the living. 

The Keres of death, who, in Greek mythology, " stretch men in the grave " {J/iad,. 
viii, 70) and whom Hesiod shows us flying over the battle-field " gnashing their white 
teeth," terrible, insatiable, struggling for the fallen warriors, " thirsting for their black 
blood," who, when they he!d a wounded warrior, buried their talons into his flesh " and 
sent his soul into Hades — in the Chilly Tartarus " — seem as though they might be 
actors of the scene of violence threatened by the great Chaldean nature-goddess. " See 
Hesiod, T/ie Shield of Herakles^ 249." And the notion of the souls of the dead thirst- 
ing for blood appears in the Odyssey, when the blood of Ulysses* sacrifice draws the 
phantoms of the dead "like flies.'' 

* ** Descent of Ishtar into Hades " f. 10. Sayce, The Relig, of the Ancient Babyl.y 
Hibbert Lect.^ 1 887, 221. 

2 G. Smith, Assyr. Disc, p. 203, Legend of Isdubar. 

' The extraordinary scene from Tello now in the Louvre, where birds of prey are 
depicted bearing away the limbs of the dead on a battle-field — is obviously a scene of 
carnage symbolical of victory. (See L6on Heuzey, Les origines orientates^ p. 40, etc. 
Comp. with M. de Sarzec, Dicouvertes en Chaldie, pi- i, 2-3.) 

The nearest approach to the artistic form of Ihe hmnan-headed bird which I have 
been able to find among the antiquities of Mesopotamia is on a remarkable cylinder 
of lapis-lazuli in the museum of the Hague — published by M. M^nant — [Recherches 
sur la Glyptique Orientate, p. 97, fig. 56). Two fantastic winged-beings with human 
heads and scorpion-like tails, face each other on either side of an object resembling 
an altar. M. M6aant is no doubt right in suggesting that these weird creatiures repre^ 
sent the Scorpion-keepers of the mysterious region beyond the seas — situated in one 
of the islands at the mouth of the Euphrates — who, according to the legend, guard 
the rising and setting of the sun. When, in the mythical story of Gilgames, the hcro^ 
seeking Hasisadra, journeys toward the land of Mas where dwells the sage, now 
raised by the gods to immortality, he meets the monsters and engt^es in a colloquy 
with them. The date of this cylinder is unknown. We may, therefore, have here an 
adaptation of the Egyptian soul-bird applied by the Mesopotamian artist to the mythical 
guardians of the land of immortal spirits ; or, which is more likely, we may have a 
production of pure Mesopotamian symbolism. These speaking scorpions might well be 
represented with human heads, whilst their being endowed with wings as a proof of 
their supernal essence seems quite in keeping with what we know of the symbolism of 
the Assyrians and Babylonians. However this may be, the creatures are primarily 
scorpions and not birds. 

The same mythical beings are represented upon a Persian cylinder, published by 
Ch. Lenormant, MHanges d^Arch., Ill, pp. 130, etc. There they are given lion's 
feet, in addition to a human head and wings — and they stand under the flying Sun- 
disk. V. Place, Ninive et VAssyrie, 76, has also published a cylinder on which the 
same creatures are represented. 



Among the Egyptians, the human-headed hawk/ in the symbolism 
of the historical period, belonged to the higher plane of thought which 
identified the soul of man with the Hawk of Horos — the Divine Spirit 
embodied in the sun — whose destiny it must share. Yet there is 
little doubt that notions more or less similar to those described above 
originally prevailed in Egypt. At all events, it is quite clear that, 
along with the belief in the soul's ultimate apotheosis, and in its diur- 
nal journey in the solar bark, there co-existed among the people — 
even tinder the New Empire — a more homely belief^ evidently based 
upon a more primitive conception of which it may be regarded as a 
survival, and according to which man's highest aspiration upon leaving 
this life, was to continue to lead in his tomb a pleasant material exist- 
ence — his bird-embodied soul coming and going out at will into the 
day.' 

If we remember that among people of primitive culture the spirit is 
identified with the breath, and the breath with the physical air — as is 
attested by the philology of the words used to express these ideas 
in many languages, ancient and modern — it becomes easy to con- 
ceive how the winged inhabitants of the aerial regions came to be 
looked upon as spirits by man, at a time when the stage of intellectual 
development he had reached made it difficult for him to deal with 
abstractions. 

However all this may be, the human-headed bird, as an artistic 



Indeed, according to M6nant, loc. cit,y I, 97, they are frequent on Chaldean and 
Assyrian monuments. 

^ In early times the hier<^lyph for soul, BaT, was not the human-headed hawk, but 
a stork-like bird. See first tomb in Mariette, Masiabas de PAncien Empire^ Sokar 
Kha biu. See also Pyramid texts in Recueil de Travatix^ etc.. Vol. Ill, p. 188, 
1. 70; p. 202, 1. 209, etc. According to Gubematis, Zoological Mythol., II, 261, 
there is in Germany a superstition that, when storks fly around a group of persons, 
one of the group is about to die. And all who have traveled in Germany know the 
share which these birds have in the bringing of souls into the world. The same 
author regards owls, crows, magpies, and storks as occupying, among the Aryans, the 
same mythological position with regard to the dead. 

* Comp. Maspero, Etudes Egypiiennes, II, p. 277. 

' On many funeral stelae of the XVIIIth and XlXth dynasties there occurs a formula 
in which the dead expresses a wish that : " I may take a walk by the edge of my 
basin, each day, without ceasing ; that my soul may perch upon the branches of the 
funeral garden that I have made for myself, that I may refresh myself beneath my 
sycamores." Maspero, Recueil de Travaux Relatifs d la Philologie Eg, et Ass., II, 
p. 105. 1880. 

Comp. Stela C. 55 Louvre under King AI — XVIIIth d. quoted in Maspero Elu- 
des Egyptiennes, I, p. 175. 
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device, passed from Egypt to the Mediterranean peoples, who made 
use of it to illustrate many myths and legends, particularly those con- 
nected with the harpies. 

These mythical beings — '* daughters of the sea'*^ — in their origin 
personified, as did the Maruts of the Vedas, the storm-winds, and 
were evidently not the God-sent scourges which they later became, 
when the primeval animism of the Greeks developed into an ethical 
religion. It is likely that, as is the case in most primitive storm- 
myths, they were originally conceived as birds of prey.' . 

At first sea-born storm-winds, then messengers of Zeus, they extended 
comfort and protection to his favorites,' and executed his vengeance 
upon those whom he had doomed.* In this latter role they harassed 
their victims, or carried them off alive to the world's end, toward some 
mysterious place on the shores of the Northern Ocean.* It seems 
to be only later still that they are represented bearing away the souls 
of the dead; and it is probable that in the Harpy '* Psychopompe,'* 
such as we see it depicted on the famous Lykian monument, known as 
the tomb of the Harpies,^ we have an instance of the process so well 
explained by Mr. Clermont-Ganneau in his Mythologie Iconoiogique, 
and an evidence of the influence exercised upon the Aryan idea by the 

^ Hesiod ^^ Theognis" 132: The earth bare Pontes, 237: Pontes and the earth 
bare Thaumas (i. e.. Wonder), 265-7: Thaumas and Electra {i.e.. Lustre), daughter 
of Oceanus, produce Iris (1. ^., the Rainbow), and "the fair-tressed Harpies (the 
Storms), Aello and Ocypete, who, I ween, accompany the wind-blasts of birds with 
swift wings, for they are wont to fly high above the earth." In. Virgil^ JEuq. iii, 245, 
the Harpies are numerous, and only Celaeno is mentioned by name. 

* The Maruts are spoken of in the Vedas as warriors, as bulls, as horses, and also 
as birds. See, for instance. Rig- Veda, i, 87, 2. Hygin, Fab., xiv, says : " The three 
birds Harpies, Alope, Acholoe, and Ocypete, are daughters of Thaumas and 
Ozom^ne." See J. H. Cerquand, Revue ArcheoL, 1 860- 186 1. 

* Iliady xix, 415, 430. Zeus, wishing to soothe and comfort Achilles, calls Pallas : 
" As thus he spake, he sent the goddess forth, eager to do her errand. Plunging 
down in form a shrill-voiced Harpy, with broad wings, she cleft the air " — and feeds 
and strengthens the hero. 

* See Sophocles, Phin. Compare Apollonius, Argonaut, ii, 180, etc. : **Across the 
clouds, suddenly appearing, the Harpies, with their claws, stole incessantly from the 
mouth and hands of Phineus. Often nothing remained, sometimes a little was left, 
that he might live in sorrow. Moreover, they cast upon those remains so detestable 
an odor that no one could have touched them with his lips." 

* Comp. Odyssey, xx, 62-65, etc. ; Euripides, Hipp., 732 ; Strabo, vii, 302. 

® Bas-relief of Xanthos, Brit. Mus. See CoUignon, Mytho. figurh de la Grice, 
p. 287. A terra-cotta bird, found at Dali, and now also in the Louvre, is represented in 
the act of bearing away a human figure in its talons. Perrot and Chipiez, Hre. de 
PArt dans VAntiq., II, 59I. 
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be regarded as illustrating one of the phases or aspects of these varying 
conceptions. 

Among the antiquities of Van, in Armenia, are some bronze plaques 
in which the swinging handles of vessels were fastened. Some of these 
are in the shape of human-headed birds, and the one which is here 
given^ may be said to have an Egyptianized expression. In this case 
we have reached the stage where the mythical meaning of the object 
represented has been entirely lost, — /. e., only the decorative *' motif" 
remains. 

It is now recognized that the Mediterranean peoples at the dawn of 
their civilization copied many artistic forms brought to them by com- 
merce with the outside world — often without understanding the relig- 
ious ideas that had led to their creation as symbols ; that is to say, as 
the artistic expression of that, which to people of another race, was a 
deep-felt truth. Such singular composite forms would readily strike 
the imagination of the Greek artist and of the Greek poet, who, in his 
effort to understand their meaning, often built around them innumer- 
able legends and myths, a process in the course of which the original 
idea often became obscured, if not altogether lost.'' 

This is not confined to minor symbolical forms ; it extends to the 
Pantheon and to the mythology ; and the much quoted Har-pe-Chruti, 
whose childhood, represented in the conventional Egyptian way by 
the familiar gesture of carrying the fore-finger to the mouth, was mis- 
understood by the Greeks and was turned by them into Harpocrates, the 
God of silence ; or the myth of Bellerophon and the Chimera,' if 
perhaps the most striking and the best known, are by no means the 
only instances of a divine personage having more or less lost his 
identity before his introduction into the Greek Pantheon. There are 
other mythological forms which might be traced, as loans, to Egypt ; 
although one should tread cautiously upon such doubtful ground. 



^ Collections of St. Petersburg, OEuvres de Longp6rier. Another is in the Coll. de 
Vc^ue, I, 276 — Hre. de PArty etc. Perrot et Chiplez, II, p. 734. There are others 
in Paris and in London and similar ones have been recovered in Palestine and at 
Olympia, Greece. See Arch. Zeitungy 1879, p. 181. Mr. Holleaux, during his ex- 
cavations in Greece, 1885, discovered a large brazen basin, the handle plaques of which 
were formed with two human-headed birds, to whom the artist had also given human 
arms. See Bull, de Correspondance Helleniqtu\ 1888, quoted in Bull, Arch, de la 
Relig, grecquey Rev. des Relig. y XX, I, 89, 290. 

^ Comp. Clermont-Ganneau, V Imagerie Phenicienne et la Mythologie Iconologiquey 
1880. 

^ See P. Decharme, Mythologie de la Grice Antiquey 1886, fig. 161. Comp. with 
Clermont-Ganneau, Horus et St, George ; Revue Arch.^ 1873, fig. 13. 



THE SACRED TREE. 

Another very interesting fragment in the collection of the University 

of Pennsylvania, also from Tel-Defennch (/. e., seventh century L>. C, 

fig. 26), is the broken neck of an amphora-shaped vase of red incised 




Pig. 16. Potsherd from Daphnic, in the Museum oftbe Univeisity o\ Peoiisylvaiiia. 



pottery, decorated with a most significant design, of which many 
adaptations or corruptions are, like the ancient soul-bird just referred 
to, in common use to-day. The variations which this one artistic 
theme furnished the Mediterranean peoples are well-nigh infinite; and 
it is, therefore, scarcely surprising to find it constantly applied by our 
modem artists under different names : 

The hylix-pattern — as Mr. Birch calls it,' the honeysuckle design — 
as it is termed in our schools of decorative art, the anthemion — its 
classical name ; or, according to the French name in which, strangely 
enough, the original intention has been preserved through all these 
centuries: the " Palmette." 

Whatever may have been the history of the symbolism represented 
in this type of the sacred tree — which is evidently a composite one — 
our potsherd teaches us that, in this highly conventional form, it ex- 
ercised a powerful influence upon the decorative art of the Mediter- 
ranean peoples, and supplied them with an endless variety of designs. 

From at least the ninth century B. C. it was a familiar object on the 
walls of the palaces of Nineveh ' (fig. 27). In early times the sacred 



' Ancient PfUery, pp. 303-5. 

' Layard's Afontim., first series, pi. 7. 
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Fig. 27- Top of sacred 



palm-tree seems to have been generally drawn in its natural shape — 
or, at all events, in a more simple emblematic form.' It is obvious that 
foreign artisans could not have been inspired by the wall-decorations of 
the temples, palaces, or tombs of distant lands, and that such designs 
as served them as models must have reached them by means of portable 
manufactures. There is little doubt that the inordinate use which the 
Assyrians made of the " palmette " in the ninth, eighth, and seventh 
centuries B. C. — /. e., during the period of their most stirring war- 
like and commercial activity in a westerly direction — accounts for 
its great popularity in Asia Minor, and among the inhabitants of 
the basin of the Mediterranean Sea at about this time. 

If we make due allowance for the difference in the execution of the 
two pieces above given — one a carefully -sculptured bas-relief, in 
carving which the Assyrian artist was treating the conventional 
symbol of his own religion, the other a rough sketch, drawn upon the 
neck of an ordinary pottery vessel by a foreign artisan, copying what, 
to him, seemed simply a decorative device — we shall see that the latter 



' See Menant, Rtchircli. sur !a Glypliq. Orie 
Duiigi. wn of Urkhain ; And another, p. I42, fi; 
though a well-drawn palm-tree, is iiet U]i on a 
emblematic form. Many exam]>les might be give 
conventionalized. 



I, fig. ) 



Cylinder of 






has made what may be considered a very fair attempt at adapting the 
well-known symbol to his artistic purposes. 

This comes out much more distinctly in the black and white copy 




FiR.aS, Potslierd from Daplinn;. From Mr. Flinders- Petric, 7rt«/j,II,pl. 



of the design, taken from Mr. Petric's work (fig. aS) than it does in 
the photograph, where the red coloring of part of the pattern causes 
the outline to be indistinct. 

The same design occurs, much more neatly executed, upon a Greek 
amphora signed by Nicosthenes, published by Mr, Klein,' and the ap- 
proximate date of which is circa 500, B. C. 

It is worthy of note that a sherd also signed by this artist was re- 
covered at Naukratis.' This fact, viewed in connection with the 
absence' at Daphnae and Naukratis, of the types of decorated pottery 
which elsewhere preceded the introduction of the "Oriental" style,* 
gives us a hint as to the possible influence of the Delta school of art 
upon the work of Nicosthenes. Indeed, doubt has been expressed as 
to his having been an Athenian.^ 

Mr. E. B. Tylor, in an interesting article, recently published,* has 
gone far toward proving that the large winged-figures which have 
become so familiar to us from their frequent occurrence on the bas- 
reliefs of the Babylonian and Assyrian palaces, where they are depicted 
standing in front of the sacred tree, touching it with a cone-like 
object which they held in their hand — represent the divine act of 
fertilizing the tree over which they are supposed to shake the pollen of 
the full-blown male blossom (fig. 29). To the people of Mesopotamia 

' Vascii mil MiisUnign., [). 30. 

'NaiU-rii/h, ViTX I, p. S3. 

^ .Vatikr.ilis. Part I, p. 49. Cliapler oil I'otlery by Mr, Cecil Smith. 

' Although certain survivals of the " Geometric " type of decoration had remained 
to show that the time was not very far off when it was in vogue. Comp. Chapter on 
the Poll.->y from Ike Ttmenos of Afhioditi; by Mr. \\. A. Gardner. Naakratis, Part 
II, p. SO- 

"Comp. Cecil Smith in Xaukralh, I'art t, p. 52. See an excellent article by Mr. 
H. A. Tubbs in Smith's m.l. of Greek an./ Kom.oi Aiiliq., \,. 929. 

• PrMteiliiis-' of Ihf Soc. ofBihlk.i! Ar,h-, 1H90. 




eant famine in the land. Therefore, according to Mr. Tylor, the gods, 
by the fulfilment of this act were thought to insure the life and pros- 
perity of their worshippers. 

This view receives strong confirmation from the observation of 
the palm trees, figured on the monuments as natural objects in the 
landscape. These present so close a resemblance to t\\t /'•i/mr/U that 
the latter can scarcely be called a conventionalized form. See Lay- 
ard's Monamcttts, etc., plates 58, 72, 41, 43, 49, elc. This is particu- 
larly the case when, as on a cylinder published by J. MOnanl, (Joe. <it., p. 
191, fig. 121,) the palm tree, although represented as a natural object, is 
drawn with a short trunk. In the .\ssyrian landscapes the palm trees 
have as many as 11 or 13 palms, yet some are represented with as 
few as 6— and the usual number is 7 or 9—/. r., numbers commonly 
exhibited by the conventional design. 

.\llhough there is every likelihood that Mr. Tylor has come very 
close to solving the problem, it seems likely that we have in the con- 
ventional representation of the tree, so common during the last cen- 
turies of the great Assyrian Empire, a syncretism of the various sacred 
trees worshipped throughout the land.' 

That there were several of these seems certain, and a close inspection 
of the artistic renderings of the tree of life on the ancient cylinders 
reveals the fact that, although the palm is by far the most frequently 
dealt with, othersare depicted which apparently should not be confused 
with it, For instance, a cylinder found at Tello by Mr. de Sarzec,' 
seems to represent a simple AshSrah, topped by branches that somewhat 
resemble stag's horns, and decorated with long streamers. 

Others represent trees, at the end of each naked branch of which is 
a cone.' Perhaps we have in these the cedar, the sacred tree of 

' Mr. Sayce suggesls (/«.. cil.. 242,) thai ihe pHliii and llic teiiar— llic sacrrd ireeof 
Eridu — may bave becoine merged into ane by tlie lalt^r lialijliiiiiaina, or thai the palm 
tree may have succeeded the older cedar tree. This latter hy[io(hesifi Ip. 240J does not 
seem to me a likely one, as Ihe palm apprors on very ancient cylinder. The first seems 
far more probable. Mr. Sayee also recalls Ihe fad that among the Western Semites 
there was a tradition that mentioned two trees : the tree of knowledge and the tree of 
life. See Genesis iii, 21-24, " And the l^rd said ; behold the man is become like 
one of us, lo know good and evil ; and now lest lie put forth his band and like also of 
the tree of life, and eal and live forever." , . . ■' So He drove mil llie man ; and He 
placed at the east or Ihe garden of Eden — chernbims and a llamiog sword, whirlt 
turned every way to keep Ihe way of the tree of life." 

'Mon Heuicy, La mane d'Armcs, Paris, 1887, c|uotcd liy Mr. Goblet d'.'^lvi- 
clla, La Migration dn Sym/iales, Paris, 1S91, p. I7I, 

"J. Mi^iioiil, Kiihfyihn uir hi Gly/'lii/iu- On'riit., |i. 65, tig, 5. gives a cj-Itntlcr (in 
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Eridu, which at all times played a conspicuous part in the magic of 
the Babylonians.^ Mr. Sayce ^ also quotes a passage in which the 
** divine lady of Edin ** is mentioned as the *' Goddess of the tree of 
life " in the Akkadian of N. Babylonia, and as the '* Goddess of the 
vine " in the Sumerian of S. Babylonia. So that, if this is correct, 
the sacred tree would appear to have also been identified with the 
vine. 

Moreover, according to Sir George Bird wood,* certain forms of the 
climbing plant wound around the sacred tree on Assyrian bas-reliefs 
closely approach the *' Asclepias acida '* — /. e,, the sacred plant or tree 
of life, from which Hindus and Iranians both derived their immortal 
Soma or Haoma. 

On the other hand, the cone is sometimes held up — not only over a 
tree — but to the face of human figures or objects which are not palm- 
trees — or the conventional gesture is made before the tree without the 
cone being held in the hand of the figure* (fig. 29 furnishes examples 
of this). And Mr. Goblet d'Alviella has very justly observed ^ that 
the cone is used in very much the same manner as is the Ankh — or 
'* life *'-sign by the Egyptian gods — and obviously with a life-imparting 
intention. 

The evidence seems therefore to point to the fact that our symbol, 
in its later conventional shape, was a complex one. That originally it 
was closely associated with the great nature-goddess, and that the 
scenes in which it so conspicuously appears were symbolical of the 
universal generative and reproductive powers of deified nature, seems to 



which palms are represented, and on the same cylinder a seated god holds in his hand 
a stem with branches, at the end of each of which is a cone. Such trees are repre- 
sented as natural objects in the landscape in historical bas-reliefs (See Layard's Monu- 
Nit'niSi p. 33, p. 39, fig. 1-46, fig. i), showing that they were intentionally thus depicted. 

^ Mr. F. Lenormant (Les Origines de r I/ist.y I, p. 84, gives the following text from 
Cuneif. /use. W. A., IV, pi. 1 62): " Take a vase, put in it some water,.put in it some 
white cedar wood, plac^ in it the charm that comes from Eridu, and thus complete the 
virtue of the enchanted waters." Another text given by the same author says : 
*' Take the fruit of the cedar, and present it to the face of the patient ; the cedar is 
the tree that gives the pure magic and repels the imfriendly demons — ever ready to 
ensnare " — ioc. cif., 83-84. Comp. Sayce, Hibbert Lectures^ l887,p. 242. It was upon 
the heart at the core of the cedar tree that the name of Ea was inscribed, and it was 
associated with the magical arts and the secrets of heaven. Only the initiated could 
taste its fruit. 

^ Loc. cii.y p. 260. Note. 

•* Industrial Arts of India, Part II, p. 430. 

* {Antiq. B. M. I Part III, pp. 362, 363, 364, 369, etc.) 

'^ La Mii:^ration des SymboUs, p. 180. Comp. above, p. 86, pi. 29. 
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be implied in the words of an ancient hymn of Eridu, in which it is 
described:^ *' In Eridu (a stalk) grew overshadowing; in a holy 
place did it become green ; 

** Its root was of white crystal which stretched toward the deep; 
(before) Ea was its course in Eridu, teeming with fertility ; 

** Its seat was the [central] place of the earth; its foliage (?) was 
the couch of Zikum [the primeval] mother, 

** Into the heart of its holy house which spread its shade like a forest 
hath no man entered. 

*^ (There is the home) of the mighty mother who passes across the 
sky. 

'* [In] the midst of it was Tammuz." ^ 

Mr. d'Alviella suggests that this hymn may throw light upon the 
meaning of the group so often formed by the tree and the winged fig- 
ures under the sun -disk, from which worshippers seem to draw down the 
life-giving rays of the sun upon the symbol, the whole scene being em- 
blematic of the universal divine fecundity. It may be worthy of note 
in connection with this, that Dr. Richter has found a votive-offering of 
a sacred-tree in the temenos of Aphrodite at Chytroi, Cyprus. (See 
Ancient Places of Worship in Kypros, p. 48, pi. xvii.) 

That even as a common-place decorative design, the sacred palm 
retained its meaning for the Assyrian artist, is hinted at in the orna- 
mental detail of the gorgeous robe worn by Assur-nazir-pal on a bas- 
relief of the palace (fig. 30) of Nimrud.^ On this, the workman has 
detached the palm in its most conventional shape, to form the centre 
of a group in which two goats or two winged bulls are alternately repre- 
sented bending the knee before the sacred object. We, therefore, have 
here the transitional stage of the emblem — adapted and used for ordi- 
nary purposes, just as the cross often is with us — and which, in its purely 
decorative character, was carried by commerce over the entire region 
to which it had direct or indirect access. 

The rosette, which, in Mesopotamian art, was conventionally used 
as a symbol of the sun,. had probably a similar history ; and its emblem- 
atic meaning in Mesopotamia, as well as the common use which its 
inhabitants made of it for purposes of decoration, justify its being con- 
sidered a typical Mesopotamian symbol. 



^ Hibbert Lectures^ I, '87, vSayce, p. 238. Comp. F. Lenormant Orig, de P Hist.^ II, 
p. 104. 

■' The Sun-God regarded as either the son or the husband of the Nature-God- 
dess. 

"'■ Layard. Monuments^ etc., 1 series, p. 43. 



Whatever may have been the genesis of similar designs id other 
regions ' — whether they may be traced to floral or to geometrical forms 
— there is no room for doubting that its origin, on the banks of the- 




Fig. 30. Design from Robe. Layard's Moniiminls of Nineveh, I sene?, p. 4J. 



Euphrates, must be traced to the eight -rayed star which, from the very 
earliest times to which we have access in Chaldea, was the ideogram 



' Mr. Miimy, HaiuHeok of Arch., p. 77, has wery properly pointed out thai the 
rosette designs could be readily arrived at independently, without any a 
rowing on the part of the artist. 
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for '* god. * ' Even as early as the time when the Tello monuments were 
erected, the star-symbol occurs in the conventional form of a star- 
rosette enclosed in a disk.^ Later, a common form of representation 
for the sun is a four-ray star between the rays of which flame-like 
streaks are depicted.' And although the variety of form presented by 
the symbol in the course of time is almost endless, and it tends to- 
lose its identity in the floral form ; the numerous star-types survived to 
indicate its evolution from the hieroglyph for "god.*' ' 

We have at the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania a lime- 
stone bas-relief of the time of Khu-en-aten,* when Mesopotamian in- 
fluence was, as shown by the discoveries at Tel-el-Amarna, very strong 
in Egypt, which represents a pjiest worshipping the sun-disk : This is 
simply depicted in the form of a floral rosette from which rays depend. 
Although it occurs early in Egypt, the rosette was never used there to 
represent the sun, and it only becomes common as a decorative design 
from the beginning of the New Empire. Then, however, it is 
vulgarized and frequently met with. For instance, there are, also 
in the collection of the University, some tiles from a palace of 
Rameses III at Tel-el-Yahudiyeh,^ the design of which is identical 
with that to be seen on some tiles from Nineveh, now in the I.ouvre, 
and on which the wheel pattern likewise alternates with the floral 
rosette. 

Mr. Goodyear ^ has offered a very probable suggestion as to the origin 
of the Egyptian rosette : He proposes to see in the dried -up ovary stigma 
of the lotus after seeding, the model from which the Egyptian artists 
derived their floral design. There is no doubt that the natural object, 
as given by Mr. Goodyear, bears a striking resemblance to the type 
which I have distinguished by the term of *' floral,'* which makes its 



^ Mr. de Sarzec, Decouvertes en Chaldee^ pi. 46, No. 7. 

' St^le of Nabu habal idin. Brit. Mus. disc, by Mr. Rassam. See Menant, loc. cit.y 
246. Here the simple eight-rayed star is the special symbol of Ishtar. 

' See, for instance, Layard Monum.^ pi. 42, where the star and floral varieties are each 
represented on the bracelets of two great winged figures of the palace of Nimrud. 
Plate 13 furnishes us with every possible variety : from the true solar eight-rayed star 
type to the later floral designs. 

* Sent by Mr. W. M. Flinders- Petrie and found by him at Gurob. 
6 Sent by the " Egypt. Exp. Fund" in 1890. 

• See Perrot and Chipiez, Hre^ de VArt^ etc., II, p. 

'^Am. Jour, ef Arch., 1888, p. 290, fig. 14. " The Egyptian origin of the Ionic Cai)ital 
and the Greek Anthemion." 

Since the above was written, Mr. Cioodyear in his work, the Gi-ammar of the Lotus ^ 
1892, has stated that Mr. Nev^ berry also coincides in this opinion. 
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appearance on the banks of the Euphrates toward the close of the 
second millennium B. C. 

In connection with this suggestion, it is interesting to find that the 
Rosette-Sun-disk on the monument of Khu-en-aten, to which I have 
alluded above, is precisely of the pronounced *' stigma*' type. It 
would thus seem as though, at the time when Mesopotamian influence 
was strong enough to overcome the hieratic traditions of the native 
Egyptian artists, to such an extent as to lead them to represent the sun- 
disk after the fashion of the Asiatics, the Egyptian Rosette, brought 
into prominence by the novel use to which it had been adapted, had 
reacted upon the form used in Mesopotamia where it found its way 
and became popular. 

This was the time (fifteenth century B. C.) when, as is shown by the 
recent discoveries at Tel-el-Amarna, Egypt was most subject to foreign 
influences ; ^ and when the Babylonian scribes attached to the Court 
conducted a wide correspondence in the neo-Babylonian character 
with allied and tributary rulers of distant Semitic states. It is there- 
fore likely that it is also at this time that many Egyptian artistic forms 
were grafted upon the symbolism pf Asia ; a process which gave rise to 
the mixed style of decoration so characteristic of the art of the Assyrian 
empire ; and*which, in the days of its supremacy and with the develop- 
ment of Phoenician commerce, spread over the Western world. At 
all events, the cuneiform tablets found at Tel-el-Amarna reveal a con- 
stant and direct interchange of industrial and natural products between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia; trees, brazen vases, bulls, etc., were, at 
this time, sent by the Asiatic kings in exchange for gold, stone-tables, 
Egyptian wares, and even skilled servants.^ 

A careful comparison of the remains of the Valley of the Euphrates 
with those of the Valley of the Nile cannot fail to bring with it the 
conviction that ttie two civilizations which they -represent developed 
independently. If we make the proper allowance for such facts as are 
sufficiently explained by certain aspirations common to the human 
race, for the expression of which primitive arts and industries offer 
necessarily restricted means; and by a general likeness in the external 
circumstances of life that engenders common needs, born of common 
physical conditions, we shall find diflerences more fundamental in the 



^ See Mr. Petrie's leUer in the London Academy ^ April 9th, 1 892. 

'■Proc. of the Soc. Biblical Arch.^ 1 888-9, June 5th, p. 588, etc. Mr. Budge gives the 
contents of letters from Burra-buryas, King of Babylon, and from Alashya, king of 
Mitanni,etc., in which such transactions are mentioned. 



1 which the men of each region worked out the problems set 
before them, than the analogies that are apt, at first sight, to strike a 
superficial observer. 

Contact, of course, there was — and a mutual exchange of thought 
and of industrial commodities took place, probably at a much earlier 
period even than that which we have been considering. But the loans 
that resulted from such intercourse' are beginning to be easier to 
detect ; and with the progress of science, as we are permitted to pene- 
trate more deeply into the inner thoughts that inspired these men, and 
which they embodied in their art, we may more readily distinguish that 
which belongs to the spirit of each race, from that which contact with 
others grafted upon the original stock of primeval ideas. 

But to return to our potsherd. This fragment from Tel-Defenneh, 
dating from the seventh century B. C. — /. c, towards the close of a 
period of immense IJabylonian and Assyrian activity — enables us to 
trace the filiation of a long series of ancient and modern designs, to 
the sacred tree. It very nearly approaches the well-known conventional 
form of the Assyrian symbol, yet contains all the elements which, in 
•■, were transformed for the common purposes of decoration ;' and 




we are reminded that we are on Egyptian soil by the lotus-like form 
assumed by the portion of the design which, in the Assyrian symbolj 



' Mr. lidon Heu^ey, /.n Origines On 
distftilt Egyptian influence ujwii the i 
developed, and believes that in many ]i 

' Comp. with llie remBrkHble Cypriol 
Kcd Hid much allered, pulilisbed by I )r 
Studits, Vol, V, p, 105 ) 



•n/a!esde fArt, Vol. I. pp. 6 and a5, ailnuia a 
rt of Tdlo, bul Kgiirds it as independently 
iniculars iibelray^ a spirit opposed to Egyptian 

: forni of the sacred tree, highly cunveiiliooal- 
Max Ohncfnlsch Richter ( Jmi;i,d<ififfn 



is a horn-like scroll. This lotus-form soon defines itself on otherfl 
designs, and eventually becomes the favorite ty]« of decoration used byj 




earlist-potters of Daphnse and Naukratis ' — the same element^ 
used to produce different effects (figs, 31 and 33). 




Fig. 33. IM'-- 



On the neck of a similar amphora, reproduced by Mr. Flicdets- 
Petrie' (fig. 33), the scroll supporting the palm, instead of stretching 
upward, as in our sherd, is tightly coiled beneath it. The greater or less 
loosening of these coils will in turn furnish the Greek artist with the J 
many graceful running varieties of the pattern which are still in i 
to-day in our art-schools, and which have not been improved upon. 

In comparing the decorative motives used by the artists of TheraJ 
Melos, Rhodes. Cyprus, etc., and the Delta, it is very interesting t 
note how the same artistic elements, brought Co thera by outside infliH 
ences, were appropriated and turned to account by each local schod 
of art, which impressed upon them its own original stamp. 

' NaukraH!, E. A. Cordncr, Part II ; Ibid., pi, vii, fig. 4 ; pi. iti, fig. 2 ; plate -viiJ, Gf 
5. Aba, Defmneh, see Taais, Vol. II, pis. 7 ftnd 27, fig. 3, and pi. 18, fig, 4. 

^Tanii, Fait II [^Difennck],'^. xxxi, fig. I. Compare with Ihe vases found ii 
island of Melos (Conze Melische ThongelBsse), and with those found atTleraal 
Kamlros. 
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'I'lic fact that several of the ceramic forms found at Tel-Defenneh 
liy Mr. Petrie are considered by him as intermediate between the well- 
known Egyptian shapes and the true Greek types found elsewhere, 
and that these intermediate forms are often decorated with the most 
archaic designs, derives its principal interest from the history and the 
geographical position of the site on which they were found. 




Fig. 34. DnphniE. Tanis, Port II, pi. r, 



ii. fig. i 



iTcl-Defenneh,' the Daphoie of the Greeks, was situated on the 
«dge of the desert and was a stronghold protecting the road to Syria. 
According to Herodotus* it is at Daphne that Sesostris— (', e., Rame- 
ses 11 — wa.s received and feted upon his return from his victorious 
Syrian campaign, and narrowly escaped death at the hands of his 
brother. Armais. But although Mr. Petrie, while excavating the 

I Tanis, Part II (Defenneb), W. M. Flinders-Petrie. 
' II, 107. 



mound of Dapbnee, came upon the remains of a liaked-brick foun- 
dation wall of much earlier date ihan the other ruins, which he 
judged, from a certain analogy with a similar structure met with at 
Tcl-Nebcshch. must date from the epoch of the Ramessids, the objects 
recovered there, and the ruins among which ihey were found, only gu 
back to the reign of Psammetichus I, 

It is outside the gates of Daphnje that this monarch established the 
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hig. 35. Uophi 



Part 11, pi. I 



camp of his mercenaries, the lonians and Karians, with whose hel|i he I 
had overcome the forces of the Dodecarchy, and had inaugurated ihe I 
XXVI Dynasty, who ruled Egypt from Sais in the Delta.' To judge I 
from the character of the ruins explored by Mr. Petrie, the town of 1 
Daphoa: became far more Greek than Egyptian. Moreover i 
geographical position as an outpost on the eastern frontier 



Egypt broogbt it5 inhabitants into close relations with their .^^atic 
neighbors, and it is probable that many itnmigtiuits from Sfri* sought 
refoge in the Greco-^yptian city at the time of Neltiichadneziar's 
in\-asion of Judxa.' 

After the defeat of Apries. 1570-565 B. C.) Anucsis renioi-ed the 
Greek troops to Memphis and replaced them ai Daphnsc by an Egyp- 
tian garrison. At the same time he restricted all foreign commerce to 
Naukraiis. in the Western Delia ; and, from this time forth, Naukratb. 
retained the monopoly of foreign trade, which its dose proximity 10 
Safe, the scat of Egyptian govemmeni at that lime, favored. Daph- 
nie. stripped of all thai had conlribiiled to its prosperity, ihen entered 
upon its decline ; and all the pottery of Greek or mixed forms recovered 
among its ruins can therefore be chronologically resirictt^ to a limited 
period — /. e., 670-570 B. C. — according to Mr. Pcirie,' no llreek 
pottery found there can be assigned a date later than ^50 B. C Iti 
the time of Herodotus ' a Persian garrison held Daphnoe. 

We are here, therefore, in possession of all the necessary facts bearing 
upon the history of our potsherds ; and it is niost instructive to find the 
ancient pottery of Greek or mixed types, made by Greek potters of 
the seventh and sixth centuries before our era, upon Egyptian soil, 
decorated with designs inspired not only by Egyptian, but by various 
Asiatic influences: The lotus-bud, worked into numerous different 
conceits, the Sphynx, which has already lost its Egyptian repose and 
gravity and gained in grace all that the artistic Greek has caused hini 
to lose in dignity and in depth of meaning; and the Soul-bird, found 
side by side not only with the sacred tree of Mesopotamia, but even 
with certain decorations of Amazons declared by the highest authority 
upon the subject, Mr. Murray,' to be of Persian origin. 

The active traffic of the period, which produced ihc eclecticism In 
art so noticeable among the Greek colonists of Daphnie, is further 
illustrated by the result of Mr. Petrie's excavations at 'I'cl-Ncbireh, 
the site of ancient Naukratis, the Greco-Egyptian emporium of the 
sixth century B. C. 

Here the explorers found traces of iron foundries and of a factory 
of pottery, etc, which show the town to have been a great centre not 
only of trade, as was already known, but also of manufacture. 

' W. M, ]'*linders-Petrie, Tanh, II, p. 49. 
' W. M. Minders.petrie, Tanh, 11, p. 52, 
' II, 30. 

' See Chapltr mt PMevy, by A. S. Murr.iy, in ihe Vol .,( Tmiu, II. Ncl.eil.eb ami 
Defenneh, ji. 70, 
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From ihe factory of pottery and amulets we have in the Museum o 
the University, not only scarabs and other amnlets, btii the msulds 
themselves id which these were cast, and lumps of the coloring matter 
used to give to the glaze its particular hoe. Among the numerous 
scarabs collected upon this spot by Mr. Pcltic were types previously 
found in the Island of Rhodes.' These, executed bv foreign work- 
men had, in many cases, betrayed their non-Egyptian manufacture by 
certain peculiarities of treatment:, or by the faulty rendering of the 
hieroglyphs. At other points of the basin of the Mediterranean, objects 
of Egyptian origin have also from time to time been found. Although 
there is no doubt that many specimens of Egyptian art and industry 
found their way to dtfTerent points of the civilized world through 
direct or indirect intercourse, many centuries before the foundation of 
Naukratis,' it is nevertheless evident that we have here the centre of 
trade where a large number of those which have been recovered were 
manufactured, and whence they were afterward distributed ; possibly, 
in the course of time, serving as models for local workmen to imitate. 

in the tombs of Etruria many objects have been exhumed, some of 
undoubted Egyptian manufacture, others not so tjpically Eg>-ptian, 
which were thought, al the time of their discovery, to be foreign imi- 
tations of Egyptian models. ' That which makes these particularly 
interesting in connection with the discoveries at Naukratis, is the pres- 
ence among them of vases of green porcelain glaze — a glaze character- 
istic of the last millennium B. C.,' and which was very common in 
Egypt about the time of the establishment of the Greek colonies in the 
Delta, when Daphnx and Naukratis became active centres. In the 
Polledrara tomb, near Vulci, such porcelain vases were found, inscribed 
with hieroglyphics of unfamiliar form, which had obviously been 
drawn by workmen unacquainted with the Egyptian language. More- 
over, on one of the incised ostrich eggs also found there, was cut the 
Greek letter "A" in a form that precisely coincides with the writing 
of the Greek colonists settled at Naukratis in the Vllth century, B.C.' 

' //aiikroHt, Part I, p. 47. 

' At Yalivis [Rhodes;] where the tombs are of the most archaic type, a scarab of 
Amenholcp III was found. Duncter, Nisi, of Grtiee, p. 53. -See also for cvideoces 
of Egyptian influeace in Cyprm under Ihe iSth D,, Dr. M. Ohnefalsch-Richter in 
VtrAauiBungm Berlin Atiih. Cvflls., Jan. Isl, 1891 ; in " Bit JVa/i/m," June list, 
lSgt,md]nJlfiif&eci. derAnlkrop. Gestlls. tn iVitit, Nov., Dec, 1S90. 

' Birch, Ancient Pottery, 433, quol. Micali Msntimenti iniditi, Tavola VII. 

* Catalog. Brit. Mui., p. 74, 18S8. 

' Murray. Handboak of Creek Arch., p. 56. Figures of the God Bes and uf OsiriE 
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This alone must date ihe tomb, even though a scarab of Psam- 
metichus I. had not i)eea recovered among these objects. 

Scarabs of glazed ware, one of which bore the cartouche of the same 
king, unguent vases, and other objects of Egyptian origin were 
recovered at Capo di Selvo on the site of ancient Tharras on the west 
coast of Sardinia, and among these there also occur vases of the paic 
green porcelain glaze already referred to.' 

Mr. Wiedemann ' mentions an ushabti of the Vth or Vlth century 
B, C, which was discovered some JO years ago among some Roman 
antiquities in WUrtemberg; he also mentions other Egyptian objects, 
manufactured some time between the Vlllh and the I Vth centuries B. C, 
which have been exhumed near Cologne and Bonn. Others have 
been found in Gaul. Whatever may be the time at which the latter 
objects found their way to the distant lands where they have been dis- 
covered, all these facts tend to show that the commerce with Egypt 
was an evtensive one — not limited to Asia Minor and the neighboring 
islands, but fully established and carrying far and wide the products of 
Egyptian civilization. 

It is therefore impossible to doubt the influence which the art of 
Naukratis must have exercised over that of neighboring peoples, or 
the share which the great Grreco- Egyptian mart had in bringing about 
the blending of exotic forms with the decorative designs peculiar to 
the Mediterranean nations, 

ORIENTAL DESIGN. 

That the artist-potters of Naukratis no more confiQed themselves to 
Greece or Egypt for their models than did their fellow -workmen of 
DaphnK, is shown by the very handsome potsherds herewith given, 
which continue the story told by our Daphnee jiotiery. 

On the Naukratis vases, as on those recovered at Kamiros, the dis- 
position of the decoration — which is divided into concentric zones — 
each zone developing its own theme, has been traced, by all who have 
made a study of the subject, to Assyrian influence. 



snd Isis, as well as two Egyptian scarabs of green glaie, regarded by Mr. 
as da.ling from not earlier llinn ihe XXVIlU dynasty, have recently been recovered by 
Eignor Fslchi from ancient inleraienlsat Vetulonia an tbe roggio alia Gnardia, Am. 
Journ. of Arch., Dec. iSgl, p. 511. 

' De la MunuOTD, i'oy. tn Sardaignc, II, 359, See also Perrot et Chipiei Hre. de 
FArt, etc., IV, and Birch, AtcUisI Pottery.p. 47, quoting p. 15, Bull. Arch. Sard., l8S7, 
p. 139- 

' Eiiic SUilHCtU UH.v WiirtemUrs, 1887. 



As this artistic ware was never manufactured by either the Egyptiaus 
or the Assyrians, the generally accepted opinion as to the manner in 
which this style of decoration reached the artists ol the Greek colonies, 
is tliat it was brought to them on Assyrian textiles, through Phcenician 
commerce. Mr. Murray' regards this peculiar type of pottery as hav- 
ing been invented by the colonial potters, who came into more direct 
contact with the East, and he thinks that it later found its way to Greece. 
He has abo pointed out that the meanders, rosettes, and other geometr i- 



Fig. 36. .V.J, 
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cal designs which are scattered over the background of these animal 
scenes, are but a survival of the " geometrical " style characteristic of 
the Archaic Greek pottery, which the artist -potters could not bring 
themselves suddenly to discard altogether, when the new designs fur- 
nished them by Oriental textiles, gave rise to the type of decora- 
tion which we are now considering. 

One can but concur in these general conclusions which have been 



arrived at through much learning and a serious study of the 'luestion. 
Vet there seems to be another and more direct way than that fur- 
nished by the Asiatic textiles, through which these Oriental designs 
may have reached the Mediterranean artists, and may have suggested 
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to them the highly specialized class of pottery known as the incised 
painted "Orients!" ware, by placing under their very eyes vessels 
upon which such devices were employed with telling effect. 

On the accompanying potsherds, we have good specimens of the 




Fig. 38. N.iui-1 



Naiikratis incised type. The subjects are divided into zones. Here 

I series of grazing deer, ibexes or anieloiies (figs. 36 and 37), not 

P«longated out of all proportion — as on some of the Kamiros, Cyprus, 

and other Island vases, but well drawn in their natural shape and 



executed in polychrome ; above or below are series of wild animals, 
divided by well-defined conventional lines; whilst on the smaller 
sherd we have the well-known Asiatic theme of a lion attacking an 
ibex (fig. 38). In all these, the animals, their attitudes, the mode of 
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ni, and above all tlie incised outline of the principal figures — 
apparently a superfluous feature of the well-drawn painted design — 
immediately recall not only the embroideries on the Assyrian textiles, 
but more particularly the decoration to be seen on some of the 
engraved metal bowls called "palerre," which have been discovered 
in such numbers in and out of Mesopotamia.* 

Those to which 1 am particularly referring were found by Mr. Lay- 
ard in the northwest palace of Nimrud, founded by Assur-oazir-pal 
(ab. SSo B. C), but afterward repaired and inhabited by Sargon II 
(circa 740 B. C.)- So that the objects found there should probably 
not be referred to a date earlier than the latter reign. 

Some of these bowls are engraved with Egyptian subjects, and re- 
produce Hathor-heads, Sphinxes, scarabs, feathers of truth, cartouches, 
and even hieroglyphs." But, even in the most Egyptian among them, 
there is something unfamiliar in the curve of the wings or in the dis- 
position of the hieroglyphs, etc., that betrays their foreign origin, 
and convinces the most superficial observer of their non-Egyptian 
"provenance." Some present mixed forms; but others, such as the 
one here given,'' (fig. 39) are decorated with processions of animals, in 
what has been termed by students of ancient art " true Mesopotamian 
style." And the bulls, the ibex, the leopard, the griffin, etc., which 
are represented either grazing or fighting — their attitudes, their gen- 
eral expression, are so similar to those on our potsherds, that il is dif- 
ficult to avoid the inference that the men who designed each were 
inspired by the same models ; and that the engraved outlines on the 
metal bowls suggested to the potter-artists the incised lines which they 
applied to their pottery. 

It had long ago been suggested by competent authorities/ thai the 
original models of these bronze ''paterfe" first came from Meso- 
potamia, and were exported into Syria, where the industry became 
naturalized and perfected ; use being made — for the sake of ob- 
taining variety — not only of the usual Assyrian theme, but of those 
Egyptian and mixed designs that at one time proved so perplexing 
to antiquaries. Now, we know that, through the enterprise of the 
Phcenicians, and through their commercial relations with the trade 



' For the influeDCe of meti! resaels upon Island and Greek potte 
Cecil Smith m Joiim. Hill. Stiidits. V, 233, and in Arch. Ziitung, I 
' Layard, Rfsnumtnts, II series, plalea 59 to 68. 
' Ibid., pi. 60, Perrol and Chipiei. Hre. de FArl, etc., II, 74I. 
' Pcrrot and Chipicz, W-^, -/,- /'^i-/, elC, II. p. 749. 
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centres of the Mediterranean Coast, these exotic forms were scattered 
abroad, and not only became known far and wide, but furnished local 
artists with models for the ornamentation of their own wares. Even 
as far as Etruria this type of decoration is found. On an Etruscan 
figure of hammered bronze, found near Vulci (Polledrara tomb), and 
now in the British Museum,^ the skirt of the statuette is ornamented 
with a zone of animals in relief. We have already seen * that the 
objects recovered in this locality were associated with Egyptian antiqui- 
ties dating from the Vllth century B. C, and Mr. Murray^ regards 
this figure as representing Etruscan art prior to 600 B. C. 

The conspicuous place which the stag and other cervidae occupy on 
the vases decorated with these designs would, alone, point to Mesopo- 
tamia, where, if we may judge from its early and constant representa- 
tion on the cylinders, this class of animal played, from the earliest 
times, an important part in the religious symbolism of the people. 

According to Mr. Sayce,* the antelope was particularly connected 
with Ea, the great god of Eridu, to whom the gazelle likewise seems 
to have borne some relation.^ 

The latter animal was also identified with the God of Nipur, Mullil, 
who was called the ''gazelle god,"'' and with whom the goat was 
associated.' Indeed, it is apparent that the primitive zoologists of 
Mesopotamia did not discriminate very closely between ibex and oryx 
goats and the cervidae.*^ 

Deer and antelopes of various kinds were held sacred in different 
parts of the Semitic world. They were not forbidden food, but bore 
a relation to certain divinities. Troops of sacred gazelles occur down 
to a late day at the sanctuaries of Mecca and Tabala, and in the island 
spoken of by Arrian.^ Stags and gazelles occur as sacred symbols in 



* See Hist, of Greek Sculpture^ I, p. 85, 2d eel. 
^ See above, p. 98. 

^ Handbook of Greek Arch^oioi^y, p. 241, fig. 82. 

* Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion^ as Illustrated by the Religion 
of the Ancient Babylonians^ 1887, p. 280, c[uoting W. A. I., II, 55, 27-30, and Ibid ^ 
II, 62, 39. 

^ A. H. Sayce, loc. cit.^ p. 283, quoting W. A. I., II, 6, 7 ; 59, 5 ; 55, 31-33- 

« Sayce, loc. cit., p. 284, quoting W. A. I., IV, 70, 55 ; II, 59, 5. 

7 Ibid.^ p. 285-6; quoting W. A. I., IV, 28, 3. . 

^ Even Pliny, Nat. Hist., VIII, ch. 89, enumerates among Caprae the roebuck, the 
chamois, the goat, and the antelope-oryx. The Roman offering of the •* Cervaria Ovis," 
in which the sheep was made to pass for a stag, shows the close connection existing 
between these animals in the minds of the ancients. 

9 VII, 20. 
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SouthernWVrabia, in connection with Athtar worship ; at Mecca, prob- 
ably in connection with the worship of Al-Ozza ; and in Phoenicia, 
both on gems and on coins of Laodicea ad Mare. An annual sacrifice 
of a stag took place at the latter place on the Phoenician coast, which 
was looked upon as a substitute for a more ancient sacrifice of a 
maiden, offered to a goddess whom Porphyry ^ calls Athene, whilst 
Pausanias*^ identifies her with Bmuronian Artemis, supposing her 
cultus to have been introduced by Seleucus. Mr. Robertson Smith,' 
from whom I have borrowed these details, has, however, pointed out 
that the town * is much older than its re-christening by Seleucus, and 
that, if the goddess had been Greek, she would not have been identi- 
fied with both Athene and Artemis. He regards her, in fact, as a 
form of Astarte, the ancient Tyche of the city. 

Among the Greeks, deer were held sacred to Apollo at Delphi.* 
One of the most important among the archaic statues of the god — 
that executed by Kanakhos — which stood in the temple of Didymus, 
near Miletus (about Vlth century B. C.), if we believe Pliny,* repre- 
sented the god holding his bow and carrying a young deer upon his 
outstretched hand. 

Deer and stags were also sacred to Artemis,' and the famous statue 
of this goddess in the Louvre ® — which represents her, according to the 
conception of the artists of the IVth century B. C., dressed with the 
short chiton — shows her accompanied by the deer, her common attend- 
ant. A number of statuettes of Artemis- Kybele, with the deer or with 
the dog, were found by Dr. Richter at Achna, Cyprus.* Moreover, on 
many monuments, she wears the nebris^^ or fawn-skin, over her chiton. 



1 De Ahst., II, 56. 

« 111, 16-8. 

^ Religion of the Semites, p. 447, 1889. 

* Kamitha in Phoen, ace. to Philo ap. Steph. Byz., quoted by Mr. Robertson 
Smith, loc. cit, 

* O. Keller, Thicre lies classischen Alterthttms in Cnlturhistorischer Beziehung^ pp. 

90-93- 

* Pliny, XXXIV, 19. The description is obscure ; in this I have followed Collig- 

non's interpretation. 

' Comp. Callimachus' Hymn to Artemis. 

* M. CoUignon, Mythologie Fi^uree de la Grece^ p. 107. Compare the Corinthian 
Puteal as given by Mr. A. Michaelis in Journ. of Hellenic Studies y-voX. VI, p. 48, on 
which Artemis is also represented with the deer which she holds by the fore-leg. 

* Ancient Places of Worship in Kypros^ p. 37, pi. iv. 

^® The nebris, or fawn-skin, and the aegis, or goat-skin, were associated with the gods 
in Greek mythology. The latter seems to have been regarded as possessed of divine 
or magic virtues. See Homer, Iliad^ v, 738 ; xviii, 204; xv, 229, 307, 321 ; xxiv, 30. 
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Cervid^e were also sacred to Aphrodite.' Indeed, ihe worship of the- 
Greek Artemis seems, in early times, to have been very much con- 
fused with that of female divinities whose attributes had h'tlle or 
nothing in common with the severe type of the stern goddess. And, 
difficult as it is to understand how the later Greeks could recognize 
the chaste sister of Apollo in such deities as the Persian and the 
Ephesian Artemis, we have already seen that, as a matter of fact,. 
Astarle was identified by ancient writers, not only with Artemis, but 
also with Athene, .\rterais was originally an Eastt-rn deity ; and Mr. 
Cecil Smith, in pointing out how frequently she figures on vases deco- 
rated with the "Oriental " design," has only strengthened the evidence.- 

The recent discoveries of Dr. M. Ohnefalsch-Richter in Cyprus also 
tend to confirm the view' which sees in the different Greek goddesses 
mere asiwcts of the great Nature-Mother : In the archaic art of Cy- 
prus, the same form — borrowed from that of Nana-Ishtar — was made- 
use of by the Cyprian artists to represent Ashtorei- Aphrodite, and 
Tanit-.^rtemis-Kyfaele, letter oHj however, the former divinity ap- 
pears as a nude fpmale form, pressing her hands to her breasts, whilst 
the latter continues to be draped.' 

Shrines have been brought to light by the same careful explorer — 
belonging to about the same period as those from which our potsherds 
have been derived — in which Artemis*Kybele,° Aphrodite-Kybele,' 
Anat-Athene,' and As tar te- Aphrodite were respectively worshipped ; 
and Dr. Richter's conclusions, drawn from such facts, derive these 
various forms from one original type, for which he claims an Asiatic 
genesis. " 

Tbe .¥^]=ot Zeus (Ibe word here used in tbe sense of shield) was mnde of (lie sklir 
of Che goal Auiallheis, whose milk was bupposed lo have nourished the infant gnd. 
Athene and Apollo are stated to have borrawed il from Zeus; see f/iaii, xv, 229, 307, 
318, 360; siiv, ao; ii, 447, 449; xviii, 104; xiy, 400. (Comp. Smith's Bic/. of 
Grfek and Koinan Antiq.. p. 34, 1891.) The nebris is also associated with Dionysus I 
and his orgiastic eeiikgi {Ibid., p. 225). 

' 0. Keller, lac. tif., p. 94, says thai it was also sacred to Athene, and, at Fboda, li»I 

Isis (/«. tit,, p. 96). Compare Callimachiis' Nynin /« Arltmis, v. 386, where AlheneLfl 

is said to have formed the Hute of the bones of tbe deer. 

^ Jouni. of Hell. Studies, vol. V, p, 337, on " Four Archaic Vases from Rhodes." 

' E. Curtius, Die griichiscke Golt/n-Mire -Mm gesekicklRcken Slamipiinktr, 1875. J 

* Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, Annent Plaet! of Wonhip in Aypros, p. 4a, pi. j 
1891. 

* liitl., p. 1 1. 

* IMii., p. 12. 

' Hid., pp. 15, t6, 23. 
» Ibid., pp, 30-32. 
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Apollo and Aphrodite seem to have been the most important divini- 
ties of Naukratis, and this reminds us that in the region of Paphos 
(Cyprus), Apollo occupied a conspicuous position by the side of the 
same goddess.' 

The special association of the cervidae with the worship of Apollo 
and with that of Aphrodite makes it likely that the frequent recurrence 
of these animals upon the Naukratis vases is not a purely fortuitous 
circumstance. And the fact that the sherds so decorated were found 
in the temene of Apollo and of Aphrodite — where they had originally 
been brought by the faithful as offerings — lends some support to the 
view expressed by Mr. Goodyear' that the decoration on these vases 
was symbolical. It is, at least, probable that it was selected, either by the 
artist himself or by the devout purchaser, with a view to religious sym- 
bolism, and as particularly appropriate to the end for which these 
vessels were destined. 

Among the other mythological animals that are frequently repre- 
sented upon the painted incised vases of Naukratis, is the boar — and as 
this animal is seldom, if ever, found as a symbolical decorative object 
among the antiquities of Mesopotamia' which are contemporaneous 
with the use of this "serial" design, its presence here deserves, 
perhaps, more than a passing mention. 

The pig, in the pre-Semitic religion of Chaldsea, was sacred to the 
war-god Adar, or Ninih,' who was originally the sun-god of Nipur,^ 
and was regarded as the offspring of the great local tutelary divinity, 
MuUil, the ruler of the under-world and of the dead.* Although a 



' Ibid., p. 23. 

' Grammar of the Lotus. 

' As far a£ I know, piga do not occur in the symbolical act of Assyria, where it 
WB3 not ■ sacrificial atiimal. There is. however, a representation of a pig an a clay 
tablet from Babylon, reproduced by Mr. Babelon in Mantial of OrifHtol Aniiq., p. 
tzj. 1889. 

•Sayce, /or, cit., p. 153. The "Lord of the Asu." According 10 Jen*en, Aoj- * 
mogonit der Babyl., the Asu of the woods is the wild boor. 

'.S«jc«, Isr. cit., p. 152, quoting W. A. I., II, 57, 51, 76: 

There is Bmong the objects exhumed from the mound of Nifler, nncienl Nipur, by 
the " Peters Eipeditioti,'" which are now in (lie Museum of Archicology and Palicon- 
tol(^ of the University of Pennsylvania, a fine clay representation of a pig. This 
Kpccimen is a bu-relief atKiut three inches long, of poorly-balied clay, but the .tnimal 
is beautifuliy drawn, ant! modelled with n great deal of expression. It is an object 
complete in itself, and must have been used either as a votive olfering or an image. It 
presents an archaic »ppearance, crumbles easily, and the clay, wherever it is broken oil, 
exhitat* the unliaked blue tore. 

•Saycc, /*■■ rit.. pp, 145, 146, etc. 
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solar god, Ninib was, therefore associated with darkness and death, and 
Mr. Jensen,^ quoting a hymn in which the god is addressed as the 
** light of Heaven and earth illuminating the interior of the Under- 
world," describes him as the East Sun, before it rises. He is also the 
** merciful one, who gives life, who causes the dead to live.*' ^ 

He was called *' Lord of the Swine," a title which, according to Mr. 
Sayce,^ would appear to have been dropped and lost during the Semitic 
period of Mesopotamian history ; at least, it does not occur in the later 
texts. 

Wild boar's meat was forbidden food on the banks of the Euphrates, 
in the months of Ab and of Marshesvan ;* and the very mention of the 
domestic pig is said to have been avoided in the Semitic-Babylonian 
and Assyrian inscriptions.^ 

Ram man,* the god of the luminous air, regarded in the later 
mythology as the husband of Ishtar, whose earlier consort was Tam- 
muz, the sun-god of Eridu — when worshipped as Matu (Martu), 
the lord of the tempest, minister of Bel — was, it would seem, known 
as '* Khummuntsir," an Akkadized form of the Semitic ** Khum- 
tsiru " — a pig.' As Bel of Nipur is the Semitic form of the ancient 
Akkadian divinity, Mullil,** Ramman, in this aspect, may be regarded 
as the equivalent of Ninib. 

Complicated as are these myths, it seems evident that the animal 



' Kosmogonie der Babyl,^ p. 475. 
^ Jensen, loc. cit.^ p. 471, quoting K. 128. 

"^ Loc. ci/.fp. 153. In K. 161, 1-8, quoted by Mr. Sayce, one of the remedies pre- 
scribed for heart disease is ** swine's flesh." 

* I am indebted to Dr. Morris Jastrow for the information that the latter month is 
designated by an ideogram which, in II R., 57, 32, is a title of Ninib, whilst the 
chief ideographic element of the written name of "Ab " means " fire," and according 
to a passage in the inscription of Sargon, Cyl. 61, Ab is the month sacred to the fire- 
god, who is, of course, brought into direct connection with the sun-god. 

^ Sayce, /oc. cii., p. 83. 

* wSayce, /c?^. aV., p. 212, identifies this god with the Syrian sun-god Rimmon (Zech. 
xii, II) whose untimely death was mourned in the valley of Megiddo by the 
plain of Yezreel every year, just as the death of Tammuz was mourned by the women 
of Phoenicia and of Jerusalem (Ezech. viii, 14), or as Adonis was mourned by Aph- 
rodite (comp. loc. cit.y p. 227). 

"According to Prof. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites^ p. 201, swine's flesh 
was forbidden to all the Semites, and that animal was only sacrificed in certain excep- 
tional rites on certain solemn occasions. The same author expresses a doubt (loc. cit.i 
p. 143) as to whether swine's flesh was ** taboo " by the Semites because it was re- 
garded as holy or as impure. 

*" Sayce, loc. cit.y p. 103. 
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we are now considering was connected with the sun-god in the early 
religion of Chaldaea ; but with the sun-god in its fiercer and darker 
aspects, anthropomorphized as the warlike son of the lord of the under- 
world. 

Mr. Sayce ^ suggests that the Semitic abhorrence of the swine may 
have caused it to be used to symbolize the ancient rivalry of the sun- 
god of Nipur and of the sun-god of Eridu ; but, as we find that the swine- 
myth underwent a similar process in other religious systems, a purely 
local explanation of the phenomenon which turned this animal into 
the adversary of the divine type that he had once personified seems in- 
sufficient, and it is much more likely that the swine, after having been 
associated with the sun in the underworld — /. <?., with the sun which, 
dying, is born again and brings with it all life and fertility, came, 
in the course of time, to represent the darkness that swallows or de- 
stroys the light and life-giving god, and thus assumed the part of 
his antagonist. 

This seems to be the only way in which we can account for the con- 
tradictory position occupied in various mythologies by the swine. 

Among the Egyptians, there is reason to believe that, in early times, 
this animal was not regarded with the aversion which it inspired later, 
probably under Semitic influence. It may be seen among the flocks of 
Amten, a high functionary of Pyramid times ; ^ and, at that period, that 
animal was used along with others, in hieroglyphic writing, as the deter- 
minative for '* herd." ^ The fact that the sow was sacred to Isis * also 
lends support to this view. The hippopotamus, an animalwhich seems 
to have been classed by the Egyptians with the swine,^ was a favorite 
form of the mother-goddess, who in her name of Ta-urt, typified 
fertility ; and who, although mythologically regarded as the consort of 
Set,* the brother and opponent of Osiris, was mentioned in the legend 
as having assisted Isis to bring forth Horos. 

As the viothcr of the gods, Apet, who at Thebes in Ptolemaic times 
was held in highest veneration/ was represented under the form of a 



^ Sayce, loc, cit.^ p. 236. 

'Lepsius, Denk. ii, 5. 

' Chabas, Etudes sur r Antiq. l/isforit/., p. 407. 

* On sow-amulets is often inscribed the wish " that Isis may grant happiness to tlie 
owner of this sow." Maspero, Catalog, de BtUaq.y No. 4158. 1883. 

* Leffebure, Lcs Yeux tf /fonts, p. 54. 

* The destructive power of the earth, who also typifies darkness as opposed to 
light. His connection with the earth is shown by the fact that the determinative of 
his name is a stone. 

" Mr. de la Rochemonteix, Mcc. de Travaux, Vol. Ill, pp. 73, etc., Lc Temple 
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hippopotamus. In a papyrus in the Louvre collection,' in which the dif- ] 
fereni attributes of the divine power are symbolized under various 
mat forms, the sow represents fertility and motherhood;' and the I 
mother of Min, the mummiforni generative god, was represented under J 
the shape of a white sow.' 

In the Todtenbuch, the swine seems to be more particularly con-j 
nectcd with EUKab, the ancient city of the South, whose vulture god- 
dess, Nekheb, had from time imraemorial typified Upper Egypt. In 
the chapter cxii, which bears some relation to this locality, the swine 
appears in the roh of the adversary of light ; and much more than an 
allusion is made ' to the danger with which " the eye of Horos " was 
threatened at the hands of Set, metamorphosed as a black swine — the 
solar nature of the " eye of Horos " being made clear by the further 
remark that " its might burnt the black swine." ' J 

The same chapter ° also records the fact that oxen, gazelles, and ■ 
swine were ordered by Horos to be sacrificed to the gods, the latter | 
animal having been declared abominable by the sun-god Ra.' Set is 
often mentioned in the texts as having swallowed the eye of Horos," 
or as having been compelled to throw up that which he had eaten,* 
and according to Chabas,'" swine are frequently referred to as odious to 
Horos. 

The classics also allude to the mythological character of the pig as 
the antagonist of Osiris. Plutarch," for instance, relates that Typhon J 
foimd the chest containing the body of Osiris whilst pursuing a sow I 



i'Apet. See also Wiedemann, Die Religion des alien Agypteas, p. 8S-89, where the | 
ajncrelisro of the molher-goddesEes into this Ejipe is discussed. 

' No. 3148. 

" Paul Keirel, Le Fantkion Egyjuien, p. 37, 

'SlSle de Mettcmieh, Rpiniseh, MottiimeHls de Mirnmar, 117. 

' Tadl., chop, cxii, pp. 3, 4> 5- 

' Id > pspyrus of Leydeo, studied by Chabas, and which contains 
is stated that, (rom the burnt bind quarters of the " Sow of the Sun," tliere ci 
fat that ascends to heaven and falU back upon earth in the shape of asps. — Lefibui^, ] 
La Yiiixd'IUriis,^. 58. 

^ Ibid., chap, cxii, p. 6. riulaicb, A. and Osiris, 31, scys that only animaU dis*- j 
greeable to the gods were sacrificed. 

^ Comp. Herod, ii, 47, who says that swine were regarded as so unclean that th« I 
S^plians washed in the river, without undressing, any one whom a pig bod touched. I 
Swineherds were regarded as unclean and compelled 10 intcrmany. 

'For instance, Todt., cxvi, p. 1. Deni,, iv, pi, 46, p. 1. 

• Todt., chap. cviJi, p. v. 

" Etudes sur rAnliqiiiti Nisturigiie, pp. 404-5. 

" De Is. ft Oi., 1B-41. 



in the moonlight. This is obviously a corrupt version of Ihc 
myth, for both he and Herodotos ' stale that pigs were sacrificed 
to the god and eaten once a year at the time of the full moon ; 
-and that this celebration took place all over Egypt at the same 
time — /. e., on the eve of the feast of Osiris, on the day of the 
Great Lamentations of Isis and Nephlhys.' Chabas' mentions the 
saQrifice of a pig as taking place at Medinet Abu at that time, the 
25th of Choiak. 

According to Egyptian texts, the great festival in honor of Osiris 
took place in Egypt at the time of the winter solstice, when the days 
are shortest ; and they culminated after seven days of mourning for 
the death of the god. These occurred on the 24th Choiak. From 
the nth to the 24th, elaborate preparations, prescribed by regula- 
tions, were made in the temples. Figures of Osiris were made of 
dough mixed with spices, aromatic woods, gold, silver, and even 
precious stones, all cast in a mould, and set to dry in the setting sun, 
embalmed and placed in a coffin. 

At the appointed time these were taken in solemn procession on the 
Nile, at night, accompanied by the other gods, in 34 barks, illumin- 
ated by 365 lamps. After this the images lay in state in the temples 
for seven days, and were then buried in great pomp.* 

In the island of Cyprus, swine were sacrificed piacularly from 
ancient times in connection with the worship of Adonis and Aphro- 
dite, and wild boars were offered on April ad. Mr. Robertson Smith ' 
gives it as his opinion that this rite was originally intended to repre- 

' ii, 47. He says lo the mooD and Dionysos (1. f., OsirU), and adds thai on the eve 
of tbe featival or the god, eveif E^ypliaD aacriGced a hug in haxA of his house, aod 
(hat the poor people, who could not afford to do (his, formed figures of pigs out of 
dough, which they offered after linking them. 

-Mthougli the Egyptian myth in which the pig plays a part is obviously a Bolar 
myth, the lunar element which appeals to be associated with it in the narratives of 
Herodotos and PInLirch i;i farther brought 10 our attention in a papyrus quoted by 
Mr. Lefibure (Zij Wux iC Horui. p. 52), in which the lunar god Tholh is represented 
armed with two knives and striking at a pig, whilst another vignetle shows Horos, 
the sun-god, attacking seven swine. 

•De Horrack, Lis LamcHtations d' his el lif Ncpklliys, pi. i, p, iv, f. 3. Quoted by 
LefSbure, Lrs Yeux d" Harus,^. 48. 

" Loc. til. 

'For details of these important •• mystiries," see V, lyaret La F?Ui d' Osiris 
an Mais de Choiak. Recaeil de Traiiaux.^oY lii, pp. 43-57; vol. iv, pp. 21, etc.; 
vol, V, pp. S5, etc. 'I'liis celebration of the death of Osiris was followed by that of 
the new birth of the god. 
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sent the death of the swine-god Adonis, and was not in its primitive 
form an act of vengeance for his death. 

On the other hand, the warhke character of the sun-god of Nipur^ 
*' lord of the swine,'* reminds us of the Ares of Greek mythology, 
who, under the shape of the wild boar, slew the beautiful lover of 
Aphrodite. 

According to ancient writers,^ swine were, therefore, held especially 
sacred to Astarte and Aphrodite by the Syrians. Occasional sacri- 
fices of swine were offered to the latter goddess at Argos *^ and in 
Thessaly,^ but Prof. Robertson Smith * regards the Semitic origin of 
these as less clear than that of the rites connected with the Cyprian 
goddess. 

The animal is a familiar figure in Greek legend, where it also plays 
the part of a god-sent scourge. The killing of the boar of Eryman- 
thus is among the labors of the solar hero Herakles, and the exploits 
of Theseus against the boar of Crommyon, as well as thoseof Meleager 
against the Calydonian boar, sent as a scourge by Artemis, are too 
familiar to need dwelling upon. 

It is certainly a fact that the pig played an important part in the 
sacrificial rites of the Greeks ^ and of the Romans. Swine were num- 
bered among the sacred herds of the Greek temples,* and, according 
to Preller,^ pigs were sacrificed to Herakles. We have already seen 
that they were also sacrificed to Aphrodite. But it is especially to 
Demeter, the earth-goddess, who presided over the fertility of nature 
and the fruitfulness of human marriage, that pigs were consecrated by 
the Greeks.® 



^ Lucian Dea Syn'a^ liv ; and Antiphanus ap. Athen., iii, 49. . 

■^ Athen., iii, 49. 

^ Straton, ix, 5-17. In other localities, where no doubt a totemistic element sur- 
vived, the sacrifice of swine to Aphrodite was specifically prohibited. See Smith's 
Greek and Roman Antiquities^ vol. ii, p. 582. 

* Lot: cit. 

* In Greece the pig was the great purificatory sacrifice, whilst among the Semites 
the offering of this animal was connected with mystic rites, and was not an ordinary 
piaculum. See Robertson Smith, loc. cit.^ 456. 

* On an inscription containing a list of regulations concerning the enclosure of the 
temple of Athena Alea, discovered in Arcadia by Mr. Foug^res and published by Mr. 
B^rard in Bull, de la Correspondance Ilellen., April, 1889, certain rules and fines are 
mentioned with respect to the " sacred herds," among which swine are numbered. 

' Griechisch. Myth.y i, 303. 

** Ace. to Herod, (v. 57, 61), the worship of Demeter was introduced into Attica by 
the Gephyraeans, who stated that they came from Eretria, but whom Herodotos re- 
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In the Thesmophoria, a festival celebrated at seed-time in Athens, 
as well as in other places, pigs were sacrificed. And a scholion on 
Lucian's Dialogues of Courtesans, a translation of which is given by 
Mr. Andrew Lang in his interesting article on *' Demeter and the 
Pig," ^ tells how pigs were then thrown into ^' the caverns " of Demeter 
and Persephone,^ and how the women went down into these recesses 
to fetch the remains of the victims, which they placed upon the 
altars." *'And it is believed," says the scholion, **that whoever 
takes of this flesh and mixes it with the seed corn will have the richest 
harvest and abundance."^ 

After doing this they deposited there the '''well-known images." 
These rites were called : "• The carrying of things not to be spoken, 
and they are performed in the way for the fruitfulness of the fields 
and of human kind." * 

Sir Charles Newton, in his excavations at Cnidos, on the site of the 
temenos of- Demeter, discovered the crypts of the temple, in which 
were found certain small figures of pigs in marble, and at the very 
bottom the bones of swine and other animals.^ 

Votive offerings to Demeter are found, consisting of pigs, bearing 
children on their backs — probably brought to the shrine of the 
mother-goddess by wedded women anxious for offspring. 

The pig was a common purificatory offering,® and in the usual 
representations of Demeter she accordingly appears accompanied by a 
pig and a purificatory torch. ^ In the Eleusinian Mysteries the ini- 
tiated bathed in the sea, each with ^he pig intended as an offering to 

garded as Phoenicians. He also states that the worship of Demeter was originally 
derived from the Isis-worship of the Egyptians (ii, 59, 122, 123, 155), and that the 
Thesmophoria were introduced in the same manner (ii, 171). 

* Ninetectith Century^ 1887, vol. xxi, p. 559. 

* Comp. Pausanias (viii, 25-4), who says that at Thelpusa, in Arcadia, there was a 
hole, sacred to Demeter Erinys, into which live pigs were cast, and that in Boeotia 
the people used to throw young pigs into crypts (loc. cif.y ix, 8-1 ). 

* Ace. to Mr. Frazer {The Golden Bough, ii, p. 49), in Hessen and Meiningen pigs 
are eaten on Ash Wednesday or Candlemas, and the bones are kept until sowing time, 
when they are put into the field, sown or mixed with the seed in the bag. This is 
supposed to make the flax grow well (comp. ioc. cit., p. 29). Comp. E. Hugo Meyer, 
Germanische Mythol, p. 103, who; in addition to these facts, states that farmers stick 
a pig's tail into the ground at sowing-time ; and that brides were presented with a pig's 
tail on their wedding-day. 

*Mr. A. Lang, loc. cit., p. 562. 

^Sir Charles Newton, Halicarnassus, pp. 383, 391, 422, cf. plate viii. 

^ .^schy., Ettmenides, 283. 

' Smith's Did. of Greek and Roman Antiq.y ii, 833, 1 891. 
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the goddess,^ and each sacrificed a pig on the 17th of Bocdromion — 
/. <?., the day of the great Eleusinia. There is little doubt that every 
family did the same at Athens. 

Mr. Frazer * suggests that the pig which, later, was sacrificed to De- 
meter, was originally the goddess in animal form. This seems very 
probable, and it is likely, as remarked by Mr. Lang, that the fecundity 
of the animal, joined with its habit of rooting up the earth, may 
have primitively led to its association with the under-world and its 
rulers. 

According to Livy in the rites of the Roman fetiales — rites which 
may possibly go back to a time when stone implements were still in 
use among the ancestors of the ancient inhabitants of Italy ' — the vic- 
tim slain by the pater patratus with the sacred flint preserved for the 
purpose in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, to consecrate the solemn 
oath sworn by the Roman people, was a hog.* 

This animal was, moreover, held especially sacred to the Lares,* and 
the sow was closely connected with their worship as well as with that 
of the Manes.® In the Cerialia, a spring festival celebrated at Rome 



* Plutarch, Phocion^ xxviii, quot. by Mr. Lang, loc. cit. 

A pregnant sow was offered to Demeter at Mykonos and Andania. 

* Loc. cit. 

' E. B. Tylor. Researches into the Early Hist, of Mankind^ p. 226. 

*Livy, i, 24; XXX, 43. " If by public counsel or by wicked fraud they swerve 
first, in that day, O Jove, smite thou the Roman people as I here to-day shall smite 
this hog ; and smite them so much more, as thou art abler and stronger," and having 
said this he struck the hog with a flint-stone. 

^ On an ancient altar, dated in the ninth year of Augustus, and dedicated to the 
Lares Augusti, which was exhumed in Rome on the banks of the Tiber, near the lit- 
tle church of San Bartolomeo de'Vaccinari, there is a bas-relief representing four 
" Magistri " about to accomplish the rites of their cultus and to sacrifice a bull — the 
.animal more particularly identified with the genius of Augustus, and a hog, the spe- 
<:ial offering to the Lares. See Revue de V Hist, des Religions^ Vol. XX, p. 39-40. 
Bull. Arch, de la Religion Romaine^ by George Lafaye. 

The pig also appears associated with the bull and with the sheep in the ancient 
purificatory rite of the " Suovetaurilia," which was in its origin dedicated to Mars in 
his primitive agricultural aspect; and which, with the development of this deity into a 
war-god, was afterward applied to warlike purposes. 

^ Tibul.y i, 10, 26. " Placaris . . . Lares avidaque porca," Hor. Od., iii, 23, 4; 
-" Immolet . . . porcum Laribus," Sat., ii, 3, 164; Prop., iv, i, 23: *'Parva saginati 
lustrabant corapita porci," in honor of the Lares compitales. Compare J. A. Hild, La 
Ligende d" Enec, in Revue de VHist. des Religions y vi, p. 151, etc. 

In the legend of Lavinium, the sow, escaping from the knife of the sacrificing 
priest, marks the spot where the town shall be built, and according to Varro (^Re 
jRustica^ ii, 4, 18), quoted by Mr. Hild, loc. cit,^ p. 165, a brazen image of the thirty 
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in honor of Ceres, and intended to commemorate the return of Pro- 
serpina to earth, no bloody sacrifice was permitted save that of a 
sow.* According to Macrobius,' a sow or a ewe lamb was 
oflfered to Juno-Lucina on the calends of every month, and there 
seems to be good reason ' for connecting these rites with those which 
were celebrated in Cyprus in honor of Aphrodite, to whom, as we have 
already seen, both the goat and the pig were sacrificed. 

We, therefore, find the pig here also connected with death and with 
life, with the fecundity of motherhood and with the darkness of the 
grave, and among other Aryan peoples the hog, as well as the wild 
boar, is a disguise for the sun in the night or in the darkness of the 
clouds.* 

Many legends, fairy-tales, and ancient customs preserved in Europe 
betray the ideas which, in the symbolism of the Aryan races, were once 
attached to the swine. Among them it represented fat and plenty. 

According to Mr. E. Hugo Meyer, the pig is one of the oldest as 



small pigs mentioned in JEn. viii, 43, 81, was set in the public place, and the body 
of the sow herself was preserved in brine. 

* 3id. Fast, iv, 414. 

'i. 15,19. 

' See Prof. Robertson Smith, /oc, cit„ p. 453. 

* Gubematis, Zoological Mythology y ii, p. 6. 

In the Rig- Veda (i, 114-5; I ^™ indebted for the following passage to Prof. E. 
W. Hopkins) the sun is invoked as " the wild boar of the sky, red, with braided hair, 
swift, beauty(ful), we reverently call upon, carrying in his hands the best medicines. 
May he grant us protection, shelter, and guard." In the Puranas (Gubematis, loc. cit., 
ii, p. 8) the third avatar of Vishnu is the wild boar ; and a transparent myth given at 
length by Burnouf [^V Inde Fran(aise) tells how the sun-god Vishnu, transforming him- 
self into a wild boar, pierced through the earth and penetrated to the infernal regions, 
where he saw the feet of Mahadeva. On his return he was saluted the first-bom of the 
gods. Yet the same contradiction which exists in other mythologies and associates 
the swine with darkness, the enemy of light, may also be detected here, and a pas- 
sage of the Rig- Veda (i, 61, 6. Comp. v, x, 99 — 6) shows us the god, killing the 
monster wild boar who steals that which is destined for the gods, with the weapon 
stolen from the celestial blacksmith Tvashtar. According to Mr. Gubematis, in the 
Hindu mythology, where the storm plays so important a part, the boar is not only 
connected with light and fertility in their struggle against the darkness of night or 
of winter, but we also find it associated with light and fertility in their contest with 
the darkness of the storm-cloud. Indra himself takes here the form of the boar 
(Gubematis, loc. cit.y ii, p. 8). 

In the Avesta ( Vast x, 70, etc.) this animal is the embodiment of Verethraghna, 
who, as such, is there associated with Mithra, before whom he runs " wrathful " and 
** death-dealing " to his foes. Comp. x, 127, where it is said that "behind him 
drives Atar all-ablaze " ; and the awful kingly glory. 
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well as the principal sacrificial animal among the Teutonic peoples — 
who reared it for the purpose, and ate it in all solemnity at stated 
times. It was sacrificed to Freyr/ at the Yule-feast, at which time 
offerings were made to insure the fertility of the soil. 

On the Lower Rhine, the ''St. Anthony*s parish swine*'" was 
distributed and eaten on January 17th; and similar solemn sacrifices 
of the pig took place at various dates in different places — which were 
connected either with the beginning of winter^ or with harvest-time. 
A pig of dough was offered at Christmas-time ; and this rite was per- 
formed in the same intention as that practiced in the North — and 
according to which the Yult-tide male and female goats were baked 
and mixed with the seed-grain when sown.^ We have already seen 
that such rites were common in antiquity,* and that, in these substi- 
tutes, was concealed a •' mystery." 

Their meaning is abundantly explained by the customs which, as 
already noted, are preserved in Meiningen ; where the picked bones 
of the sacrificial hog are mixed and sown with the seed-grain. We 
have seen, where dealing with the worship of Demeter, what were the 
ideas that inspired the rites of which these customs are a survival. 

In Germany, as formerly in England, the custom of serving an 
ornamented boar's head at dinner on Christmas day is, very likely, 
a survival of the ancient rite, celebrated at the time of the winter 
solstice, when the boar was sacrificed to the god who — descending 
then into the underworld — was to return again, bringing life, fer- 
tility, and plenty to the world. And there are legends too numerous 
to find place here, which are more or less closely connected with 
the ancient myth, and in which the tusk of the boar appears as life- 
giving in the morning and as death-dealing in the evening.* 



^The Spring Sun-God. See E. II. Meyer, (in-nmnische Mytholog.y p. I03. 
This author, however, regards the swine-myth as purely a storm-myth. 

^" St. Antoniusgemeindeschwein," loc. cit. I am told that, in some parts of Rus- 
sia each village sacrifices a hog to the House-.si)irit, or Lar. on March 25th. This is 
divided among the villagers, and every man forthwith burie> his piece under his door- 
step. This insures prosperity and plenty. After this the ceremonies of the " Death- 
week " take place. These culminate after several days in the driving out of death — 
who is finally drowned under the shape of a hideous dummy. 

•^ E. II. Meyer, loc. cit.^ p. 103. 

* The " Kavanim " which, according to Jeremiah (vii, 18), the women of Judah 
and of Jerusalem made of kneaded dough, and which they dedicated to the ** Queen 
of Heaven," were either, like the figures of Osiris (see above, p. ill), images used 
in the worship of Tammuz, or substitutes for living offerings. 

^(iubematis, loc. cif.^ ii, pp. 14-16. 
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Although the Eddas may appear of too recent origin to be of any 
very decisive value in the interpretation of mythical ideas that seem 
to reach back to the very dawn of religious thought, it is interesting to 
note how very clearly they explain the notion which lies at the founda- 
tion of the antithesis in which the swine plays a double role as a solar 
symbol, and at the same time as a funereal offering associated with the 
under-world, and regarded not only as suitable food for the Manes, but 
as the embodiment of ever-renewed life. 

They show us the boar with '' golden bristles," the '* boar of war,'* 
representing the sun, ^"glowing in JValhaila,^^ ^ and it is upon its 
substance that the souls of the immortal heroes feed to all eternity,'^ 
for its life was ever renewed.^ In their mythology the boar was 
especially sacred to Freyr, and to his sister Freyja. The latter was a 
nature-goddess, and was closely associated with her brother in his 
character of the ^*sun regenerated in the spring." The golden boar, 
the symbol of the sun, is therefore connected with her, as well as with 
Frevr.* 

The ideas embodied in the symbolism of the swine, as it appears in 
the Eddas, bring us back, therefore — at the end of the journey through 
space and time, which we have undertaken in pursuit of the pig — to 
our original starting-point ; that is, to very nearly the same stage of the 
myth as we found existing in pre-Semitic Chaldaea — where we saw the 



* I am indebted to Dr. Hermann Collitz for the following passages bearing upon 
the subject, which he has had the kindness to collect for me : Song of Hyndla^ 
Older Edda^ cf. Corpus Poetictim Boreale^ vol. i, p. 226, 19 : " Thou seemest to dream ! 
to say that I have my lover with me on the journey to Walhall, where the swine 
Gullinbursti [/. /., golden bristle] glows ; Hildisvini [/. < .,the boar of war] which the 
skillful dwarfs Dain and Nabbi wrought for me." 

2 Grimnismal^ Older Edda^ cf. Corpus Poeticum Boreale^ i, p. 75, 18: " Andhrim- 
nir \i. e.^ Breath-Sooty] cooks Saehrimnir \i. <'., Sea-Sooty, the hog], in Eldhrimnir 
[/. <?., Fire-Sooty, the kettle], the best of bacon; but few know what the Einherjar [/. ^., 
Host of the Chosen] live on." This extremely obscure passage receives elucidation 
from another in the later Edda, whicjj evidently refers to it : " Gylfaginning, c, 39 : " 
**.... Never is the crowd in Walhall so great that the meat of the boar whose 
name is Saehrimnir was not sufficient. This one is cooked every day, and every night 
it is whole again." Then the above-quoted passage of the older Edda is given. 
At the funeral burning of Baldur and his wife Nanna, many guests were present : 
" Odin and Frigg,and the Valkyrjur, and Odin's ravens and Freyr, the sun-god, drove 
in his car, dragged by his boar, whose name was Gullinbursti (or Slidrugtanni). 
Heimdall rode on his stallion Gulltopp, and Freyja drove with her cats." 

' The boar eaten every day by the Einherjar — /. e., the heroes in Walhall — and re- 
viving every night, is an image of the sun. (Simrock, Deutsche Alythol., 5th ed., p. 188.) 

* Mogk, Teutonic Mythol.^ in Paul's Grtindriss^ i, p. 1 109. 
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swine-god in the underworld, /. e., the type of light, concealed in 
darkness — worshipped as the giver of life, born of death. 

From the above it would seem that the swine had been very generally 
associated by primitive men in the early stages of their religious evolu- 
tion, with mother-earth and the Chthonian powers ruling the under- 
world. With the development of solar worship, which properly belongs 
to the period when man passed from the pastoral to the agricultural age, 
and with the recognized influence of the sun upon the fecundity of the 
earth, the swine was taken a^ a symbol of the svm beneath the horizon, 
issuing forth from the night, and it thus became particnlarlyassociatcd 
with the male element in the return of light, of life, and of fertility. 
It is evidently a later outgrowth of the myth that made of him the 
type of the darkness of winter, or of the storm, 
radiance and power of the sun ; and that, by a process ( 
mythology, caused it to personify the adversary of the god, one of the 
aspects of which it had once been used to symbolize. 

If we keep in view the Asiatic origin of .\phrodite, her close con- 
nection with the mother-goddesses of Cyprus and Asia, and the myths 
which connect her with the vernal sun-god, lord of the swine, killed 
to be bom again, it is easy to understand the important i>osition which 
the animal we are considering occupied in her worship; and why it 
should occur as a favorite theme upon the decoration of the vases re- 
covered -at Naukratis, where that goddess was evidently held in high 
veneration. 

Indeed, rare as is the swine in the later symbolical decorative art of 
Mesopotamia, it is a form commonly used not only by the Greek 
s of the Delta', but by those of Greece and of the Mediterranean 
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There is in the '■ Lamborn Collection " nowdeiKisited in the Penn- 
sylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, in Philadelphia, a. 
large shallow bowl of very coarse red unglazed ware, the rimof which 
is decorated with series of animals stamped in low-relief, whose atti- 
tudes and general expression are very similar to those on our sherds. 
Among them is one which I take to be a boar. I am indebted to the 
kindness of the owner. Dr. Robert H. Lamborn, for the information 
that he was induced to purchase this bowl in Rome some years ago, 
because of its close resemblance to similar specimens forming part of 
the sepulchral furniture of the Campana tomb at Veii. As the inter- 



in this locality are considered earlier than 400 H. C, it is inter- 
esting to find that our design had liecome sufficiently common to be 
adapted to and stamped upon such coarse ware, nol later than the 
fifth century B, C. We have already seen that it occurs on a bronze 
figure found in the Polledrara tomb ; and another example may 
be seen, applied as a border, in the incised decoration of a fine 
bronze cista from Palestrina (ancient Prcenesta), now in the British 
Museum.' On this the boar appears between a Hon and a leopard — 
the latter is attacking him from behind ; and the attitudes of the ani- 
mals arc strongly suggestive of the scenes depicted on the Assyrian 
patera reproduced above (fig. 39). 

After what has been said above with regard to the worship of Ky- 
bele in Cyprus, and of the various foreign types which Dr. Richter 
discovered there, as it were, in process of formation, one need not 
wonder at finding the Phrygian lion — the animal sacred to the great 
Phrygian mother -goddess, " Matar Kubile," ' used as a favorite theme 
upon the painted vases 6f Naukratis in the sixth century B. C 

The accompanying potsherd (fig. 40) is only one of many examples. 



Potsherd from NauktatiB in tbe Museum of ihe University of Pennsylvmia. 

me of which reproduce the weli-known group which is familiar to us 
ioin the gateway of the Acropolis of Mykenae — two lions facing 
ich other — that is, the typical heraldic motive commonly met with 
Dthe tombs of Phrygia, and through which if, as is probable, Mr. 
. M. Ramsay' is correct in his interpretation of the Phrygian ideas 
S to the hereafter, the sepulchral monument became a shrine dcdi- 
ntted to the mother-goddess. 

2 few fragments of broken pottery show us the Mediterranean 
;n the light of a huge intellectual churn into which the most 
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heterogenous elements were thrown, not alone by conquest, but more 
particularly by peaceful traffic ; and out of which sprang many of 
those decorative forms which the Greeks idealized and handed down 
to us. 

That such commercial activity had its origin in the far-distant past 
there could be no doubt, even though the recent discoveries of archae- 
ologists on various independent points of the ancient world did not 
all lead to the same conclusion. The researches of Dr. M. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter * in Cyprus, of Mr. Petrie "^ at Kahun and at Gurob, of Signor 
Ossi^ in Sicily, etc., all give us glimpses of an established intercourse 
of the civilized peoples of the Mediterranean among themselves and 
with the East, long antedating the events brought before us by the ob- 
jects now under consideration. 

The fact that their relations with one another were sufficiently close 
to lead to an organized and concerted movement against so formida- 
ble a power as that of Egypt under the Ramessids — by such distant 
allies as the Libyans, the Maxyes, the Tyrrhenians, the Sikels, the Sar- 
dinians, the Achaeans, and the Lykians in the second millennium 
B. C., as appears from the inscription of Karnak,* necessarily implies 
the existence of a long period, during which inter- commercial and 
political alliances could gradually be formed and cemented by the 
civilized Mediterranean nations of pre-Homeric times. 

The recent discoveries of Mr. Petrie in the Fayfim, which tend to 
show that such a condition actually did exist in the ancient world at 
a much earlier period than has hitherto been admitted, interesting as 
they are, should logically have excited less surprise. The new facts 



^ See Mittheil. der Anthrop, Gesells. in IVien^ November and December, 1890, and 
Verhandl. Berlin. Anthrop. Gesells.., January, 1 891. 

^ Kahun, Giirob.^and Hawara, 1 890. The earliest mention of an Egyptian king 
making an expedition towards the people of the North—/, e.y the Ha benu — dates 
from the reign of S'Ankhara XI dynasty. 

Mr. Petrie has found in the Fayum traces oF light-haired and other foreigners, and 
has gathered evidence to show that Etruskans, Libyans, and people of the ^gean 
Sea lived in the Fayflm as early as tlie third millennium B. C. In tombs of the Xllth 
dynasty he has found Cypriote pottery and vases similar to the earliest Italian pottery. 
Similar ware was also found by Mr. Naville at Khaianeh, associated with objects of 
the Xllth and Xlllth dynasties. (See Illahiin Kahun Guroby p. lo.) 

^ Signor Ossi's researches in Sicily, conducted under governmental auspices, have 
shown that the Mykenae culture extended as far as that island. The Siculi were 
probably among the people whom the hieroglyphic inscriptions above referred lo de- 
scribe as having taken part in the attack upon Egypt under Meneptah. 

* Duemichen Hist. Inscr.^ pi, ii. E. De Rouge Les Attaques^ etc., pp. 8, 9. 
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fit in perfectly with the scientific probabilities of the questioli, a^ it now 
stands under the light shed upon it by other independent Ves€alt>I\^% 

That such an intercourse, carried on, directly or indirectly, by tiij^". 
civilized Aryans with Egypt and Mesopotamia should have brought 
about an exchange of thought, and should have been the means of 
spreading certain arts and industries as far and as fast as the pro- 
ducts of these could travel, requires no argument. 

This fusion culminated, in the Vllth century B. C, with the 
foundation, in the Delta, of the Greek colonies of Daphnae and Nau- 
kratis ; and we scarcely need wonder if, from the shores of Sardinia to 
the mountain fastnesses of Phrygia,^ from Nubia to Wurtemberg, we 
may even now, after millenniums, recover vestiges, faint though they 
at times may be, of the deep impression left upon the Aryan mind by 
ancient Oriental thought. 

^ Id the ornamentation of the facade of some of the rock -cut tombs of Phrygia, the 
lotus-bud, mixed with the Mesopotamian " palmette," in the well-known pattern so 
popular during the last millennium B. C, appears, along with the geometrical 
designs proper to the Thrakian style of decoration. Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez {Hist. 
de VArtyV^^. 191) see in the peculiar execution of the lotus-bud above mentioned, an 
intention on the part of the artist to represent an acorn. But there is no possible 
doubt that the model, though perhaps misunderstood by the local artist, who was 
probably unacquainted with the form before him, was the common mixed lotus and 
palmette design so familiar to us. 
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